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SOME SACRIFICES IN CHOU CHINA 

BY 

BERNHARD KARLGREN 

In a work: “Legends and Cults in Ancient China” (BMFEA 18, 1946, pp. 199- 
366) I endeavoured to throw new light on a large group of religious beliefs and 
cults in the pre-Han era, notably during the Chou dynasty. The researches under¬ 
taken for that work were based on a strictly applied method of sorting and eva¬ 
luating the sources. Besides the self-evident distinction between chronologically 
different sources—texts safely attested to have been composed in Chou time and 
those written in Han, Liu-ch’ao and T’ang’ time—another and equally important 
distinction was made and strictly observed: the difference between “free texts” 
and “systematizing texts”. A quotation will show the purport of this distinction 
(Legends p. 201): “On the one hand, there were sources like Shu king and Shi king, 
Tso chuan and Kuo yii and Chan kuo ts’e, Lun yii and Mencius, Mo-tsi and Chuang- 
tsi', Li sao and T’ien wen—they are what I shall call free texts of the pre-Han era. 
Their accounts of ancient men, happenings and cults are given en 'passant, either as 
occasional records of events or inserted in speeches of politicians and philosophers, 
who refer to current traditions in elucidating some moral or political theme. Of 
an entirely different character are those writings which I shall call systematizing 
texts. They are the products of scholars who deliberately tried to lay down laws 
or make a consistent whole of the ancient traditions and ritual ideas. Their goal 
was to work up and compile a diffuse and heterogeneous material, to create a system. 
To this class belong, in the first place, works such as the major part of the Li ki 
and the whole of Yi li and Chou li. Their scope is something other than simply 
to record ancient traditions and customs. They represent the endeavours of the 
Confucian school to determine what the beliefs and rites should properly be, accord¬ 
ing to the philosophy and principles of the Ju scholars. It is obvious that certain 
speeches in Tso chuan and Kuo yii have something of this doctrinary flavour, 
but there is the fundamental difference that their disquisitions are made ad occa- 
sionem, referring to a certain tradition or cult in order to guide the conduct of a 
prince in a special case, they do not form a comprehensive doctrine for the entire 
field of ritual life. A doctrine laid down in the Li ki or the Chou li 1 ) cannot give us 
such an insight into the real living traditions and rites as a speech in the Kuo yii, 


x ) Legends p. 202: “Nobody could seriously believe that the Chou li accurately describes the system 
of officials in Royal Chou. Its character of a reconstruction of how it ought to be is quite obvious. On 
the other hand, there cannot be the slightest doubt that it is a pre-Han text. This follows from a com¬ 
parison of the system of officials which it lays down and that revealed by the free texts . . . The dis¬ 
crepancies are so great that no Han-time forger would have dared to deviate so widely from the sacred 
classics". Moreover, the language in the Chou li is often so archaic, so rich in hapax legomena and in 
obscure words and phrases entirely foreign to the Han-time language that it is inconceivable that a 
Han scholar could have achieved such a forgery. The Chou li was a product of the 3rd or possibly the 
4th c. B.C. 
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because the rites it describes have been laid on the Procrustean bed of the syste¬ 
matizing Confucian scholars; it may have been—and can often be proved to have 
been—tampered with and trimmed so as to fit into the ritual system which the 
Confucian school thought was the proper one.—The chapters in Si-ma Ts’ien’s 
Shi ki which treat of the pre-Han times are of quite the same systematizing character. 
He has based himself, as an historian, on various earlie* documents and consciously 
tried to reconcile them, to select such facts as do not contradict one another and 
leave out the rest or modify them so as to make them consistent with the rest.—Of 
the same kind were the Shu six (Preface to the Shu king) and the Shi pen.—If 
these systematizing texts of the Ju-school doctrinaries and of the early historians 
already represent a deliberate compilation of the raw material of the ancient tradi¬ 
tions and customs, this is still more the case with the commentators of Eastern 
Han, Liu-ch’ao and T’ang times. They lived at a time when not only all first-hand 
knowledge of the raw materials was entirely lost, but when the secondary and 
tertiary etc. knowledge, passed on through a long series of teachers and pupils, 
was also to a large extent lost or badly distorted.” 

Indeed, the ancestral temples of the feudal lords were no longer the ritual and 
cultural centres, and the traditions and cults of the feudal states were no longer a 
living reality but a memory, often confused and corrupted. The cults of their own 
time were a conglomeration full of innovations, many of them newly instituted by 
Imperial order. The good old Cheng Hiian (d. A.D. 200), the great authority in all 
later times on the classics, particularly the Odes and the Rituals, can be proved 
in hundreds of cases to have misunderstood and distorted the data handed down 
from pre-Han times and added fanciful guesses of his own (see my Glosses on the 
Shi and the Shu in BMFEA 14, 16-18, 20, 21 and my “Loan Characters in pre-Han 
Texts” ibid . 35-39, passim). The same is true of most in the galaxy of Eastern Han 
and Liu ch’ao commentators. The comments of the great scholiasts, Cheng Chung, 
Fu K’ien, Hii Shen, Kia K’uei, Ma Jung, Kao Yu, Wei Chao, Tu Yii, Ho Hiu, 
Chao K’i and many others are so full of discrepancies and contradictions that they 
simply cannot be considered as “sources” for the knowledge of pre-Han China. 

In the above-mentioned work Legends and Cults I studied in detail 16 cycles 
of Chou-time legends and cults and demonstrated, for each of them and step by 
step, how the Eastern Han and later systematizers have maltreated these cycles 
and embellished them with ever more full “facts” and details entirely unknown 
in pre-Han sources. 

It is important, however, to keep in mind that there is, after all, a difference 
between, on the one hand, the systematizing texts composed in pre-Han times 
(some of them possibly penned in their present form in early Han time) and, on 
the other hand, the writings of systematizing scholiasts of the Eastern Han and 
Liu ch’ao times. The former may, at least, have witnessed some of the cults they 
fitted into their “system”, cults that still lingered on in the 3rd c. B.C. before the 
cataclysm of 221-211. They are therefore worth taking into some account in our 
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researches, though with reservations, whereas the latter constitute an exceedingly 
doubtful and risky “material”. In the present investigation, therefore, we shall try 
to elucidate some religious Chou-time phenomena by aid of free texts, demonstrating 
at the same time to some extent what the early systematizers have tried to achieve 
on the subject. The Eastern Han and later commentators will only occasionally 
be adduced. 

It may be objected that this is to go too far. The Eastern Han scholars may have 
had access to Chou sources now lost, and some of the information they vouchsafe, 
not verifiable in the pre-Han texts we now possess, might be quite valuable. That 
this is not so to any worth-while extent can be illustrated by an interesting example. 
The pre-Han texts record, in one place or another, scores and scores of primeval 
“rulers” and other legendary heroes. The great scholar and historian Pan Ku has 
in Han shu: Ku kin jen piao tried to systematize all the “rulers” and heroes in 
the early texts he knew, and he arranges them first in a principal column of 9 
“rulers” and then 9 sub-columns under these, two of which contain 23 heroes—to¬ 
gether 32 personages. 31 out of these 32 great primeval men are names that occur 
in the pre-Han texts we now possess. In the remaining 7 sub-columns he gives 
more than 100 such heroes and they all occur in earlier texts which we now have, 
either pre-Han or Shi ki, Lie-tsi, Huai-nan-tsi* (for details see Legends p. 230-231). 
This is important for (in spite of Liu Hiang’s famous bibliographical list) it shows 
that Pan Ku had no access at all to any pre-Han sources beyond those which we 
possess today. It is a serious reminder that we should not sanguinely believe that 
various data about the earliest eras which crop up in the literature of Eastern 
Han and later periods are based on pre-Han works now lost: the Han scholars 
possessed no more pre-Han literature than we possess today, with a few exceptions. 
The “traditions” recorded in those late eras are so many speculations of scholars 
or elements of late Han and Liu-ch’ao lore, uncritically given as true archaic tradi¬ 
tions. 

The majority of the cycles studied in “Legends” were connected with the well- 
known ancestral cult. The most interesting feature in this religious system is the 
fact that the cult was not limited to sacrifices to father and grandfather and a few 
back generations. In the ruling houses and the noble families one always traced 
the origin of the house back and sacrificed to a legendary “ruler” or hero who 
founded the clan by establishing, for himself and his descendants, a certain te 
‘virtue’, divine power, imperishable prestige. 

There was, moreover, a considerable consistency in the pedigree traditions of 
the numerous clans of Chou-time China. However complicated the noble houses 
were, with a wealth of branches and sub-branches, their genealogies were kept 
strictly clear and there were no contradictions between those of the various clans; 
they alTfitted in in their proper places in a large and generally accepted and well- 
known system. A single example: 

The free texts, of the most varying kinds, reveal a consistent system of tradi¬ 
tions about the line of some particularly important primeval rulers: 1. Fu Hi 2 m 
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Shen Nung 3. Yen Ti 4. Huang Ti 5. Shao Hao 6. Chuan Hii 7. K’u 8. Yao 9. Shun 
10. Yu (for full details see Legends pp. 206-213). There are various texts that 
give an enumeration of them, sometimes complete, sometimes giving only the 
most prominent of the series: 

Yi: Hi ts’i and Chan kuo ts’e: 1, 2, 4, 8, 9. 

Kuan-tsi: 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10. 

Lii shi ch’un ts’iu: 2, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10. 

Kuo yii: 4, 6, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10. 

Chuang-tsi: 1, 2, 4. 

The important fact here is that the sequence is quite consistent; nowhere is 
there a text where a 7. comes before a 5. or a 6., though the texts are heterogeneous, 
belonging to various centuries and schools. The consistency is due to a strong and 
well-established system of cults common to all the noble houses and maintained 
all down to middle and late Chou. The most varying authors, who were familiar 
with these cults, could therefore refer to one and the same system of first-class 
legendary “rulers”. The doctrines about them were commune bonum of all the 
educated nobles in the Chou era. 

Let us verify this fact by a few examples. 

1. Huang ti. In pre-Chou time both a great house descendant from Yii (the Hia 
dynasty) devoted the great Ti sacrifice to Huang-ti (Legends p. 214). The first 
Chou king enfeoffed the descendants of Huang Ti in Ki or in Chu (L. p. 216). No 
less than 12 clans descendant from sons of Huang Ti had feudal houses in the Chou 
era (L. p. 278). One of them, the clan Jen, was important since a Jen lady was 
the mother of Wen Wang of Chou. Other clans out of the 12 were in Chou time 
princes of the state Sie (L. p. 278). 

2. Shao Hao. Through a descendant, Mei, Shao Hao was the first ancestor of the 
houses of Shen, Si, Ju and Huang in Chou time (L. p. 243). The house of T’an 
likewise sacrificed to Shao Hao as first ancestor (L. p. 286). Shao Hao’s younger 
brother Ch’ung was one of the ancestors of the princes of Ch’u (clan Mi) (L. p. 
217). Furthermore a grandee of Ch’eng called Po Hiu-fu (middle Chou time) sacri¬ 
ficed to Ch’ung as his ancestor (L. p. 236). 

3. Chuan Hii. In pre-Chou time both the Shun house and the Yii house (Hia dynasty) 
offered the Tsu sacrifice to Chuan Hii. (L. p. 214). Chuan Hii through his son Li 
was the ancestor of eight clans, and in Chou time one of them, the clan Mi, was 
particularly important (lords of the states Ch’u, K’uei, Yiie) (L. p. 237). 

4 . K’u. Both the Shang-Yin house (dynasty, clan Tsi) and the Chou house (clan 
Ki) offered the Ti sacrifice to K’u (L. p. 214). He was namely the formal father 
on the one hand of Sie (L. p. 216), ancestor of the Shang-Yin, and on the other 
hand of K’i, alias Hou Tsi, ancestor of the Chou house. The Shang-Yin brought 
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the Kiao sacrifice to Ming, a descendant of Sie; in Chou time the house was en¬ 
feoffed in Sung and then altered the Ti sacrifice from K’u to the last Shang-Yin 
king Yi Ti (L. p. 338). The Chou house offered the Kiao sacrifice to the said K’i 
(L. p. 214). There were various feudal houses of the same clan as the Royal Chou, 
and they kept up the same ancestral cult. 

5 . Yao. In pre-Chou time the Shun house offered the Kiao sacrifice to Yao. The 
first Chou king enfeoffed his descendants in Li (L. p. 216). The prince of Tsin 
confirmed the fief Li. A powerful grandee house Fan in Tsin sacrificed to Yao as 
their ancestor (L. p. 293). 

6. Shun. The descendants at first had their fief in Suei, but from the first Chou 
king they were enfeoffed in the state Ch’en and were given the clan name Kuei. 

7 . Yii. The Yu house (Hia dynasty) offered the Kiao sacrifice to Yu’s father Kun 
(L. p. 214). Under Chou the descendants were enfeoffed in the states K’i and Tseng 
(clan Si) (L. p. 307). A dignitary in the state Tsin by name Tung Po was officiant 
in a Hia sacrifice and he was evidently a descendant of Yii. 

8. T’ai Hao. Another primeval monarch who was a clan founder was T’ai Hao 
(a ruler difficult to place in the system of early potentates from lack of documenta¬ 
tion). There were in Chou time four states the ruling houses of which (clan Feng) 
sacrificed to him as their highest ancestor (L. p. 218). 

9 . Other primeval heroes, not rulers but nonetheless famous, were likewise clan 
founders. One instance is the great judge Kao Yao, who was sacrificed to as founder 
by the ruling houses in the small states Liu and Liao, destroyed in 622 B.C. (L. 
p. 257). 

These examples may suffice. It is important to find that even in Chou time 
there were feudal houses who kept up the sacrifices to these primeval great men as 
their direct ancestors; it was surely to a large extent by the aid of their genealogical 
trees that the traditions about the early rulers were kept alive and currently known. 

The cult of the Spirits of the ancestors was one of the two main streams in the 
religion of the Chou-time (and earlier) Chinese. The other one was the cult of nature 
Spirits (gods). Inevitably these two groups of cults sometimes intermingled and 
coalesced; some such phenomena were described in “Legends” (pp. 220, 222, 235, 
239, 241, 243). But this, after all, happened only to a modest extent. The sacrifices 
and other rites addressed to the nature Spirits was a large group of cults of its 
own in the religion of the Chou and the present paper purports to investigate them 
following the principles defined above. 
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The highest potentate in the Chou-time pantheon was Heaven, the cult of this 
deity being attested passim in the free texts. There is, however, a complication in 
that he is called by several denominations. 

1. T’ien ‘Heaven’. That T’ien was not merely a natural force, a power of nature, 
but a personal deity is clear from various passages. Shu: Kao Tsung jung ji: “T’ien 
inspects (kien looks upon) the people below”, Lun: Hien wen: “The one who knows 
me is T’ien Heaven”. Mo: Shang hien, chung: “They served T’ien, and T’ien (en¬ 
joyed:) was pleased with their virtue”. Chuang: Chi pei yu: “T’ien knew how mean 
and arrogant I was”. Mo: T’ien chi, shang: “Therefore T’ien thought and said: 
all those whom I love, they also love”. Yi Chou Shu: Shang shi: “Hou Tsi thought 
of T’ien’s words”: Tso: Siang 23: “If I die, I will accuse you before T’ien”. Tso: 
Siian 15: “T’ien has taken from him his soul”. Tso: Ch’eng 5: “Ying dreamt that a 
T’ien shi messenger from T’ien said to him”. 

2. Shang T’ien ‘High Heaven’. Shi: Wen Wang: “The actions of Shang T’ien”. 
Sun: Li lun: “The Kiao sacrifice, that imports that one adjoins the hundred kings 
to Shang T’ien and sacrifices to them”. 

3. Huang T’ien ‘August Heaven’. Kuo yii: Yiie yii, hia (an oath upon a covenant): 
Huang T’ien and Hou T’u the Sovereign Earth and the rulers of the lands in the 
four directions will punish him” (who breaks the agreement). Tso: Hi 15: “Your 
Highness treads on the Hou T’u Sovereign Earth and carries over your head Huang 
T’ien August Heaven; Huang T’ien and Hou T’u hear your words” (you must 
keep your promise). 

4. Hao T’ien ‘Vast (Great) Heaven’. Shi: Tsie nan shan: “Hao T’ien is not kind”. 

5. Shang Ti. It is, in fact, impossible to decide whether this means ‘the Monarch 
(God) on High’ or ‘the (uppermost:) highest Monarch (God)’. The phrase is ex¬ 
ceedingly common, from the very first chapter in Shu: Yao (Shun) tien: “He Lei 
made Lei sacrifice to Shang Ti”. That Shang Ti is the same as T’ien is clear in 
various passages. Shi: Wen Wang: “Great, indeed, was T’ien ming Heaven’s appoint¬ 
ment . . . Shang Ti ki ming gave his appointment . . .” Shu: Kao Yao mo (Yi Tsi): 
“It will be manifest that you have received [your mandate] from Shang Ti, T’ien 
will renew its mandate”. Shu: Ta kao: “There are ten men who obey and understand 
Shang Ti’s charge, but T’ien is not to be relied on” (the mandate is uncertain). 
Mo: T’ien chi, shang: (They prepared rich offerings)” and with them they sacrificed 
to Shang Ti and the Spirits and thus sought happiness from T’ien”. The character 
of a personal deity is here again attested by many passages: Shi: Sheng min: 
(We prepare sacrificial dishes), “as soon as the fragrance ascends, Shang Ti placidly 
enjoys it”. Shu: K’ang kao: “It was seen and heard by Shang Ti”. Tso: Siang 24: 
“Shang Ti looks down upon you”. Mo: Tsie tsang, hia: “Shang Ti and the Spirits 
then from above (lay hands on:) direct them”. 
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6. Huang Tien Shang Ti. That we have here not two but one deity with the epithets 

3 and 5 combined follows from many passages. Shu: Shao kao: “Oh, Huang Tien 
Shang Ti has changed its principal son (i.e. chosen the “Son of Heaven” from another 
house) and the great state Yin’s mandate” Shu: Shao kao: “May the king come 
and (continue:) take over the work of Shang Ti . . . he shall [governing] from there 
be a counterpart of Huang Tien”. 

7. Hao T’ien Shang Ti. Here again we have one, not two deities, with the epithets 

4 and 5 combined. Shi: Yiin Han: “Hao T’ien Shang Ti does not care about 
us”. Tso: Ch’eng 13: (Ts’in has come and sought a covenant) “clearly appealing 
to Hao T’ien Shang Ti”. 

8. Ti ‘the Monarch’, evidently a mere abbreviation of the fuller Shang Ti. Shi: 
Sheng min: “She (Kiang Yuan) trod on the big toe of Ti’s (i.e. Shang Ti’s, God’s) 
foot-print” (and became pregnant). Shi: Wen Mang: “He is on the left and right 
of Ti” (God). Shi: Huang yi: “Ti said to Wen irfang”; ibidem : “Ti probed his heart”. 
Tso: Hi 10: (the spectre of a dead prince said:) “I have presented a request to Ti 
and obtained it . . . Ti has granted that I punish the culprit”. Tso: Chao 1: “He 
dreamt that Ti said to him . . .”. Sun: K’iang kuo: “The people venerated him like 
Ti (God)”. 

So far all is plain sailing. But matters are already complicated by one of the very 
first systematizers, a ritualist. 

The Chouli is the most complete description, given as a whole, of the entire 
ritual and sacrificial system, composed in the 3rd, possibly the 4th c. B.C.; one 
section (the Si-k’ung) is lost, it is true, but since it should deal with the official 
works, it is not likely to have contained any noticeable data about sacrifices. In 
the Chouli system there are frequent sacrificial services that fall under the heading 
of Heaven. 

On the one hand, we find entries quite like those quoted above. Chouli: Ta tsung 
po: “With a Yin sacrifice one sacrifices to Hao T’ien Shang Ti” (this is immediately 
followed by: “with a pyre one sacrifices to Sun, Moon, Stars and Constellations). 
Hao T’ien Shang Ti is here obviously one deity, as in the free texts. 

On the other hand, we find: Chouli: T’ien juei: “With four Kuei tesserae one makes 
Si sacrifice to T’ien and one makes Lu sacrifice to Shang Ti”. Here it would seem 
that the Chouli author took T’ien and Shang Ti to be two different deities. There 
is only one other text that might be cited in support of this: Hiao king: “Anciently 
Chou Kung made Kiao sacrifice to Hou Tsi making him a counterpart to T’ien; 
he made Tsung sacrifice to Wen Wang in the Ming-t’ang, making him a counter¬ 
part to Shang Ti”. The Hiao king, however, is a poor source: a homily by some late 
Chou or possibly early Han Confucian scholiast, very similar to some in the Li ki and 
of a type strongly reminiscent of Han-time homilies for instance in the Shuo yuan. 
Moreover, it is in conflict with the free text Kuo yu: Lu, shang, which records 
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that the Chou made the Tsung sacrifice to Wu Wang, not to Wen Wang (Li: Tsi 
fa says the same). Thus the Hiao king entry is highly suspect. 

To the commentators of the classics, however, the Tien juei entry has seemed 
decisive and the famous Cheng Hiian has found an explanation: there were two 
kinds of Shang Ti. 

Chouli: Chang ts’i: “When the king makes the great Lii sacrifice to Shang Ti”— 
here Cheng says that it refers to the king’s sacrifice to T’ien on a round altar (T’ien 
and Shang Ti being identical, as in the free texts). 

Chouli: Ta tsung po: “When the state is in peril, one makes Lii sacrifice to Shang 
Ti—here Cheng says Shang Ti is equal to Wu Ti ‘the Five Monarchs’ (he says the 
same about the Shang Ti in the Tien juei passage quoted above), and Shang Ti 
should here then be interpreted in the plural: “The High Monarchs (Gods)”. This 
has been too strong for the great scholar Sun Yi-jang (end of the Ts’ing dynasty) 
who interprets: “LU sacrifice to [one of the] High Monarchs”, more precisely the 
first in the traditional series of five. 

Cheng’s wild idea can be immediately refuted by the Chouli text itself: Chouli: 
Si fu: “When [the king] sacrifices to Hao T’ien Shang Ti, he wears . . .; when he 
sacrifices to the Wu Ti Five Monarchs, he does the same”. Similarly under Chouli: 
Chang ts’i there is first Lii sacrifice to Shang Ti and in the next line Si sacrifice 
to Wu Ti. Evidently Shang Ti is not one of the Wu Ti and Hao T’ien Shang Ti 
should not be split up into two deities. 

What, then, is the explanation of the Tien juei passage above? The answer is 
simple. The cult of the God T’ien, Heaven, has been grafted on to the royal ancestral 
cult, in that T’ien was proclaimed to be the primeval creator and ancestor of the 
ruling family; hence the king was styled T’ien tsi ‘Son of Heaven’ (frequently, 
both in Shi and Shu, etc.). As a nature God T’ien he received a Si sacrifice, as an 
ancestor, Shang Ti, he received a Lil sacrifice. It should be observed that this 
highest deity was so important that he, according to the Chouli, received various 
kinds of sacrifices besides those already mentioned: Yin Si (Ta tsung po), Lei 
(Ta chu), Lei ts’ao (Si shi). 

The Wu Ti, Five Monarchs, however, play an important part in the Chouli cult 
system, sacrifices to them being described under many offices (Ta tsai, Chang 
ts’i, Ta si-t’u, Ch’ung jen, Siao tsung po, Si fu, Ta si-k’ou, Siao si-k’ou, Shi shi). 
It is necessary to find out whether this cult is confirmed by free texts and, if so, 
whether it belongs to the ancestral cults or to the nature-god cults. 

The former is clearly indicated by the free text Chuang: T’ien yiin: “I will tell 
how the San Huang three August Ones and the Wu Ti Five Monarchs governed 
the realm”, and (ibid.): “The rites and institutions of the San Huang and the Wu 
Ti”. More indefinite is Ch’u: Si sung: “I bid the Wu Ti to come and judge between 
us”, and a mention of San Huang Wu Ti in the free text Lii shi: Kuei Kung. For 
the rest the free texts do not use the term Wu Ti. Yet Yi: Hi ts’i, hia, without 
using the term Wu Ti, enumerates five primeval potentates: P’ao Hi, Shen Nung, 
Huang Ti, Yao, Shun, who might answer to the term; this, however, has not been 
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accepted by later systematizers. In any case the series clearly belongs to the sphere 
of the ancestral cult. Tso: Chao 17 (still not using the term Wu Ti) gives another 
set of five primeval overlords: T’ai Hao, Kung Kung, Yen Ti, Huang Ti Shao Hao, 
but here again this set has not interested the systematizers. 

There is, however, a free text (the same Tso: Chao 17) where some such primeval 
“rulers” have a certain connection with cosmological features. “(The state of Sung 
is the territory corresponding to the constellation Ta-ch’en); the state of Ch’en 
is the territory of T’ai Hao and the state of Cheng is the territory of Chu Jung, 
both corresponding to the constellations Huo and Fang; the state of Wei is the 
territory of Chuan Hii, corresponding to the constellation Ta Shuei”. And Tso: 
Hi 22: “The states of Jen, Su . . . they direct the sacrifices to T’ai Hao, the house 
of Yu Tsi” (Tsi, the river in Shantung, the East). 

Another free text of interest here is Chuang: Ying ti wang: “The Ti Monarch 
of the Southern ocean is 1 ) Shu [1] “Impetuous” the Ti of the Northern ocean is Hu 
[2] “Sudden”, the Ti of the centre is Hun-tun “Chaos”. This is one of Chuang’s 
many eccentric allegories but it may reveal that he knew of some cosmological 
lore about Ti Monarchs dominating certain cardinal points. 

If we now turn to the early systematizers, the ritualists, we find certain passages 
merely pointing to the ancestral cult ideas: Chouli: Wai shi: “He keeps San 
Huang Wu Ti chi shu the documents of the San Huang and the Wu Ti”. 
This evidently refers to some primeval potentates who belong to the ancestra cult. 

Ta Tai li: Wu Ti te has a detailed history of the Wu Ti who, according to its 
system, were Huang Ti, Chuan Hii, K’u, Yao, Shun. There is nothing in this exten¬ 
sive text that suggests any connection with the nature-god cults. 

On the other hand, the ritualists sometimes, while still labouring with primeval 
“Monarchs”, give their system a touch of cosmological ideas. 

In the Lii shi ch’un ts’iu (3rd c. B.C.; the same chapter incorporated under the 
name of Yiie ling in the Li ki) we find a row of “Monarchs” who represent the four 
seasons, and implicitly the four quarters: T’ai Hao—spring (East), Yen Ti—summer 
(South), Huang Ti—end of summer (centre), Shao Hao—autumn (West), Chuan 
Hii—winter (North) (this same account, strongly enlarged and embroidered upon 
but identical in regard to the Five Monarchs recurs in Huai-nan: Shi tsd him). 

In Chouli: Siao tsung po we find that this officer c h a o makes altars for the 
Wu Ti in the si kiao four suburbs (East, South, West, North); the text does not 
tell us how 5 “Monarchs” could be housed in 4 suburbs, but the trend of thought 
resembles that of the Lii shi ch’un ts’iu above. 

It is only when we come down to early Han-time that we come across an inde¬ 
pendent cosmological scheme of “Monarchs” who are not tied up with primeval 
ancestral figures but clearly belong to the nature-god conceptions. Si-ma Ts’ien 
(T’ien kuan shu, at the end) records Ts’ang Ti the Blue Monarch (East), Ch’i ti 
the Red Monarch (South) Huang Ti the Yellow Monarch (centre), Pi Ti the White 
Monarch (West) and Hei Ti the Black Monarch (North). 


x ) Figures in brackets refer to the table of Chinese characters at the end of this article. 
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The early commentators are much at variance in their speculations. Cheng 
Chung (under Chouli: Chang ts’i) simply says: “The Wu Ti were the Ti of the five 
colours” (with Si-ma). Cheng Hiian (under Chouli: Siao tsung po) says that they 
were Ts’ang Ti the Blue Monarch with T’ai Hao partaking of the sacrifice [3], 
Ch’i Ti the Red Monarch with Yen Ti partaking, Huang Ti the Yellow Monarch 
with the primeval ruler Huang Ti partaking, Pai Ti the White Monarch with Shao 
Hao partaking and Hei Ti the Black Monarch with Chuan Hli partaking. Thus 
Cheng Hiian has achieved a precarious fusion of the nature-god system of Si-ma’s 
with the ancestral-cult system of Lii Shi ch’un ts’iu (no doubt because of the cosmo¬ 
logical touch which in that source was added to the ancestral-cult fundament and 
because of the hints of cosmology in Tso and Huang recorded above). But then 
Cheng had to discard entirely the scheme of the Ta Tai li: Wu Ti te. 

And various other commentators had other ideas than those of Cheng Hiian. 
The Shu sii, Preface to the Shu, says that the “San Fen” were Fu Hi, Shen Nung 
and Huang Ti and the Wu Tien [4] “the five norm-givers” were Shao Hao, Chuan 
Hu, K’u, Yao, Shun—this obviously corresponding to the phrases San Huang Wu 
Ti in Chuang and Chouli above and just as obviously referring to them as primeval 
rulers and civilizers with no nature-god character. Han shu: Wei Siang chuan 
proposes T’ai Hao, Yen Ti, Shao Hao, Chuan Hii, Huang Ti—the same as in Lii- 
shi, but with a change in the sequence. When the term Wu Ti occurs in Ku-liang: 
Yin 8, Fan Ning (4th c. A.D.) says they were Huang Ti, Chuan Hii, K’u, Yao, 
Shun, thus following Ta Tai li above, against the Lii shi (Li: Yiie ling). And so does 
Ying Shao in Feng su t’ung yi. Most curious is that when the Wu Ti occur in the 
Lii shi ch’un ts’iu in other chapters than the one cited above, Kao Yu again follows 
Ta Tai, just like Ying Shao and Fan Ning, in spite of the system in the former 
chapter. Kao Yu does the same in a comment upon Huai-nan: Pen king hiin. 

To sum up: We find that the theme of the Wu Ti as high-gods of the quarters 
and symbolized by the five colours is fully established as a nature-god theme in 
early Han time. Before that, through more or less indirect hints in the texts of 
the early systematizers (Chouli, Lii shi) and even in two free texts (Tso, Chuang) 
we can discern that some ideas of this kind may have already existed in the last 
centuries before Han. But we have no right whatever to assume that such beliefs 
were current in the beginning or at the apogee of the Chou era—no texts sufficient 
for supporting such a conclusion are available. 

It is likewise evident that within the sphere of the ancestral cults of the noble 
families there were beliefs that coupled certain sets of primeval heroes or founders 
into groups of Wu Ti “Five Monarchs” (the free Chuang and the systematizing 
Ta Tai li). But whether these beliefs resulted in special sacrifices to such “five- 
men” groups or not we cannot decide; the free texts give us no lead (the hint in 
Tso: Hi 22 above being too slight a point d’appui), and the nature of the sacrifices 
to Wu Ti so frequently recorded in the systematizing Chouli remains obscure. 
The identifications of the Wu Ti given by the later commentators go wildly apart 
and are void of value. 
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II 


As counterpart to T’ien Heaven the texts have Ti ‘Earth’, the phrase T’ien Ti 
‘Heaven and Earth’ being ubiquitous in all the pre-Han literature. That Ti ‘Earth’ 
was likewise conceived as a deity is attested in various texts, but the sacrifices 
to this Ti do not hold such a prominent place as those to Heaven. The earliest 
testimony is Shi: Yiin Han: shang hia tien yi “To [the powers] above 
and below we have tien offered up and y i buried [sacrificial gifts]”. The word 
Y i [5] is a technical term for a sacrifice by burial to Ti Earth. It is defined as 
such in Li: Tsi fa and in Yili: Kin li and in Erya: Shi t’ien; and the free text Lii 
shi ch’un ts’iu: Jen ti says: “When one has a good crop, one makes Y i sacrifice 
to T’u Earth”. Further, when in Ode Mien we find: “And then he raised the Chung 
T’u [6] Great T’u-altar”, this certainly refers to the cult of Ti or T’u. Regular 
annotations about sacrifices to Ti Earth are for the rest only to be found in the 
works of the early systematizes. Chouli: Tien juei: “With two Kuei tesserae one 
si Ti sacrifices to Ti Earth”; Chouli: Ta tsung po: “With jade he makes the six 
ritual objects to pay homage to T’ien Heaven, Ti Earth and Si Fang the Four 
quarters; with a yellow t s’ u n g jade he pays homage to Ti Earth”. Li: K’u li: 
“The Son of Heaven sacrifices to T’ien, Ti, Si Fang”; Li: Tsi fa: “(With a pyre 
on the great round altar one sacrifices to T’ien), with gifts y i - m a i buried at 
the rectangular altar one sacrifices to Ti Earth”. 

The documentation for the divine character of Earth will, however, be fuller if 
we realize that this deity is alternatively called T’u Earth. It is important here 
to observe that T’u is not at all identical with She the Spirit (god) of the Soil, to 
whom we shall revert later. The identity, as a deity, of Ti and T’u (in fact synon¬ 
ymous names) is easily attested. Kung-yang: Hi 31: “The Son of Heaven sacri¬ 
fices to T’ien Heaven, the feudal lords sacrifice to T’u Earth”; and we have already 
cited Lii shi: Jen ti: “When one has a good crop one makes Yi sacrifice to T’u” 
(Li: Tsi fa and Yili: Kin li: Yi =‘sacrifice to Ti’). Mostly T’u as a deity is honoured 
by the epithet hou [7] ‘sovereign’: Hou T’u ‘the Sovereign Earth’. We have already 
cited above a passage in Kyii: Yiie yu: “Huang T’ien August Heaven and Hou 
T’u the Sovereign Earth . . . will punish him” (who breaks the agreement). Even 
more decisive is the passage in Tso: Hi 15, likewise in part cited above. The prince 
of Ts’in had captured the prince of Tsin but promised the dignitaries of the latter 
not to kill his prisoners; they answered: “Your Highness treads on Hou T’u the 
Sovereign Earth and carry over your head Huang T’ien the August Heaven, Huang 
T’ien and Hou T’u certainly hear your Highness’es words” (you must keep your 
promise). A few lines later, some advisers in Ts’in urged their prince to treat the 
prince of Tsin severely, but the former says: “By T’ien Ti Heaven and Earth I have 
y a o [8] bound myself, if I broke my word, I would cheat T’ien Ti”. It is quite evident 
that Hou T’u Sovereign Earth and Ti Earth are here one and the same divine power. 

An interesting detail in Ch’u ts’l: Chao hun shows that in popular belief the 
Spirit of Earth was conceived as a personal figure: “O soul, come back! Go not 
down to the Land of Darkness where the T’u Po [9] lies . . .”. (For “T’u Po” cf. 
Ho Po below, the Lord of the Ho, Spirit of the Yellow River). 
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The early systematizes frequently mention the Earth deity. Chouli, again, 
identifies Ti and T’u: under Ta si-yue it is first spoken of Ti shi [10] the “powers 
of Earth” and a few lines later they are called T’u shi [11]. Chouli: Ta tsung po: 
“When the Kang gives a fief, he first announces it to Hou T’u: Chouli: Ta chu: 
“When one establishes a new state, one first announces it to Hou T’u”. Li: T’an 
Kung: (At a loss of territory) “the prince laments to Hou T’u”. Lti shi ch’un ts’iu 
(as above, also=Li: Yiie ling): “End of summer ... its Shen Spirit is Hou T’u”. 

The story of Hou T’u is complicated by the fact that it was grafted on to the 
legends that formed the basis of certain ancestral cults. This has been fully described 
and analysed in Legends pp. 239-242 (also, on p. 247, the muddle that the commen¬ 
tators have made of this theme), and need not be repeated here. But another 
curious problem concerning this deity should be discussed briefly. 

The word hou [7] Arch, g'u , shang sheng, cognate to hou [12] Arch. g'u> 
p’ing sheng ‘feudal lord’ means ‘sovereign’, but it is ambiguous since it can refer 
both to a man and to a woman. In the oldest texts it always refers to a man. In 
Shi there are (apart from the name Hou Tsi) 9 cases (Odes 243, 244, 255, 271, 273, 
282, 303), in Shu 13 cases (Yao [Shun] tien, Kao Yao mo [Yi Tsi], T’ang shi, P’an 
Keng, Tsi ts’ai, Li cheng, Ku ming, Lii hing)—all of them indicating lords, never 
ladies. On the other hand, in the Tso chuan it sometimes refers to a lord or a king 
but just as often to a queen or the consort of a feudal lord, and so it is used passim 
in the rituals. The question is then this: does Hou T’u mean “the sovereign lord 
(king) T’u” (male) or “the sovereign lady (queen) T’u” (female)? In other words, 
was Ti Earth, also called T’u or Hou T’u Earth, counterpart to T’ien Heaven, 
a male or a female deity? 

In the Yi King the first hexagram is K’ien referring to Heaven. The second is 
K’un [13] referring to Earth. Under the latter the principal text begins: “. . . K’un: 
it gives the advantage of a p’ i n m a [14] mare’s solidity”. The T’uan says: “The 
p’ i n m a mare is of the lei category (nature) of Ti Earth”. The Siang says: 
“The shi force of Ti Earth is K’un”. Yi: Hi ts’i, shang says: “The principle of 
K’ien creates the nan man (male), the principle of K’un creates the n u woman 
(female)”. There can be no doubt that to the author of the Yi text and of the Hi 
ts’i the Ti Earth was a female power. This is alluded to in Kyii: Tsin yii: 4 K’ u n 
mu ye [15] “K’un is female (womanly)”. In Kuan: K’ing chung, ki, we find: 
“The king goes out and sacrifices to w a n g mu [16] the Royal Mother” (Yin 
Chl-chang: w ang mu means T’u shen the Spirit of the Earth). 

It is evident that in the latter half of the Chou era the deity Earth was conceived 
as a female power. This does not necessarily prove that this conception reigned 
also in the beginning of that era. 

Ill 

A term frequently figuring in the works of the early systematizers, the ritualists, 
but ra^gy in the free texts is the Wu.Si [17] “Five sacrifices”, and is it a moot 
question what this term really refers to. 
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A fundamental text is here the free Tso: Chao 29, where a story is told in which 
ancestral cults and nature-god cults are intervowen. The potentates Shao Hao, 
Chuan Hii and Kung Kung had prominent sons who were made w u k u a n “the 
five officers” with the charge of presiding over the 5 elements. They were successful 
and afterwards sacrificed to as kuei shen “high Spirits” in the sacrifices of 
She Tsi (for these see below) and Wu Si “the Five sacrifices”. One was 
the Master of wood, the Spirit Kou Mang; one was the Master of fire, the Spirit 
Chu Jung; one was the Master of metal, the Spirit Ju Shou; one was the Master 
of water, the Spirit Hiian Ming; one was the Master of earth, the Spirit Hou T’u 
(here the story teller mixes in the cult of the Ti=Hou T’u studied under II above 
and moreover says that this Spirit became the She, Spirit of the Soil, another 
deity to be studied below—an amusing integration trick, which is repeated in Kyii: 
Lu yii, shang). 

It is easy to see through how we have five nature deities grafted on to the ancestral 
cults of some prominent houses. 

Another free text which possibly may be taken into account, with a quite different 
purport, is Kyii: Lu yii, shang where it is said of the sacrifices Ti , Kiao> Tsu , tsung, 
Pao [18] that “these 5 are the kingdom’s t i e n si “regular (fundamental) sacri¬ 
fices”. Though the term Wu Si is not used here, it could be admissible that t i e n 
s i and Wu Si are the same thing. These 5 sacrifices fall entirely within the ancestral 
cult. 

Yet another free text, Slin: Cheng lun, tells us that the wise monarch is served 
fine food and yung er ch’6 hu Wu Si “The Ode Yung is played when 
[the meal finished] one removes the dishes to the Wu Si”. As Liu T’ai-kung has 
proved, this is a parallel to Chouli: Shan fu where it is said that “when the king 
has finished eating, the dishes are removed to tsao [19]”; this character is here 
kia tsie, loan character, for tsao [20] ‘the hearth’ (furnace, cooking place), 
see Karlgren, Loan Characters in pre-Han Texts, par. 1761. And the theme is more 
fully expressed in Huainan: Chu shu hiin: “One plays the Yung and removes the 
dishes, when the meal is finished one sacrifices to tsao [20] the hearth”. The 
phrase in Sun above therefore means: “One plays the Yung when the dishes are 
removed to [one of the] Five sacrifices” (sc. the Hearth). In this version the Wu 
Si have in view neither the nature-gods in Tso above, nor the ancestral sacrifices 
in Lu yii but a set of five sacrifices to Spirits of certain localities (one of them being 
the Hearth). 

There are thus three widely different possibilities in regard to the Wu Si “Five 
sacrifices”. What have the systematizers made of this dilemma? None of them have 
taken up the Kuo yii set of five ancestral sacrifices, but the themes of Tso and 
Sun are both represented. 

In Li: Tsi fa it is said that the king has t s’ i si “Seven sacrifices” to Si Ming 
the master of fate, Chung Liu the impluvium in the abode, Kuo Men the city gate, 
Kuo Hing the city roads, Li the spectres, Hu the door (mansion gate) and Tsao 
the hearth (furnace); the feudal prince has Wu Si “Five sacrifices” to Si Ming, 
Chung Liu, Kuo Men, Kuo Hing, Li. Observe that whereas in the series of 7 sacri- 
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fices there is one to the Tsao Hearth, in the series of 5, the Wu Si, the Tsao is 
missing. 

The Lii shi ch’un ts’iu (=Li: Yiie ling), the text already adduced under I above, 
has worked up the two principal ideas into an imposing whole, but it has had to 
tamper with the ancestral half of the Tso chuan scheme, leaving out Rung Rung 
and falling back on the Wu Ti “Five Monarchs” studied under par. I above: 

East, Spring: Its Monarch is T’ai Hao, its s h e n Spirit is Rou Mang, its sacri¬ 
fice is Hu, Door; 

South, Summer: Monarch Yen Ti—Spirit Chu Jung—sacrifice Tsao Hearth; 

Centre, end of Summer: Monarch Huang Ti—Spirit Hou T’u—sacrifice Chung 
Liu Impluvium; 

West, Autumn: Monarch Shuo Hao—Spirit Ju Shou—sacrifice Men City Gate; 

North, Winter: Monarch Chuan Hu—Spirit Hiian Ming—sacrifice Hing Roads. 

Here we thus find the 5 nature-gods of the Tso account but not coupled with 
the same potentates as there, and with an important difference: in Tso the fusion 
of the natural cult with the ancestral cult demanded that some heroes of the latter 
were transformed into the former; here, in Lii shi, they are not identified, there is 
merely a parallelism, and, morever, as a third element in the system are added 
Wu Si Five sacrifices: not the same “five sacrifices” as in Li: Tsi fa, but five out 
of the “seven sacrifices” (of the king) in that text. 

When we come down to the Han scholars, we find great uncertainties and dis¬ 
crepancies. 

On Chouli: Ta tsung po, Cheng Chung simply says that the Wu Si were the sacri¬ 
fices to the wu se chi Ti “Monarchs of the 5 colours” (see Si-ma Ts’ien under 
I above). Cheng Hiian, on the contrary, here picks up the Tso chuan theme but 
mixes it with his Wu Ti ideas: when one sacrifices to the Wu Ti (according to him: 
T’ai Hao, Yen Ti, Huang Ti, Shao Hao, Chuan Hii, after Lii shi above), one sacri¬ 
fices at the same time to the “Spirits of the 5 officers”, Rou Mang, Chu Jung, Ju 
Shou, Hiian Ming, Hou T’u. In commenting on Chouli: Siao chu, however, he fol¬ 
lows the other line: here the Wu Si mean 5 out of the 7 sacrifices of the king, as 
given in the Tsi fa above, sc. Chung Liu, Ruo Men, Ruo Hing, Hu, Tsao. And on 
Li: R’ii li, the phrase “The Son of Heaven offers the Wu Si Five sacrifices” he again 
lists the five just stated. 

Pan Ru in Po hu t’ung and Wang Ch’ung in Lun heng give a slightly different 
list: Men, Hu, Tsing the Well, Tsao, Chung Liu. There is probably a graphical 
reason for this difference: the archaic characters for tsing ‘well’ and hing 
‘road’ are very similar, and the tsing is probably a mistake due to this. 

These examples of the scholastic speculations may suffice .The truth beneath all 
this confusion is probably that (to a certain extent confirming Cheng Hiian) there 
were two sets of rites called by the simple term Wu Si the “Five sacrifices”. 

Neither of them concerned the Wu Ti, if we can judge from the Chouli itself 
and disregard the commentaries. In Chouli: Si fu a detailed account is given of 
how the king should be dressed for various sacrifices: one kind of garments for 
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sacrifices to Hao T’ien Shang Ti and to the Wu Ti the “Five Monarchs”; another 
kind for those to ancestors; another kind for those to Mountains and Rivers; another 
kind for those to She (Spirit of the Soil) and for Wu Si the “Five sacrifices”. The 
Wu Ti and the Wu Si are here kept well apart. 

The free text Tso: Chao 29, on the other hand, connects, as we have seen, three 
primeval potentates, Shao Hao, Chuan Hii and Kung Kung, with the five nature- 
gods Kou Mang etc. in a patently artificial way in the interest of the religious 
prestige of some powerful clans. 

The importance of four of these five Spirits, unmistakably nature-gods, in the 
popular beliefs of the Chou-time gentry is confirmed by vario^ji texts. 

Mo: Ming kuei, hia narrates how prince Mu of Ts’in during a visit to the ancestral 
temple saw a Spirit enter; he had a human face but a bird’s body. He said that 
he was a messenger from Ti (Shang Ti) promising the prince 19 years more of life. 
Asked about his name, he said: I am Kou Mang. 

Mo: Fei kung, hia: There was a Spirit wo came (to T’ang) and said ... “I will 
give you a great victory. I have received a charge from T’ien Heaven. Heaven 
charged Jung (Chu Jung) to send down fire on the north-west comer of the wall 
of the city of Hia”. 

The same Spirit had appeared earlier. Kyii: Chou yii, shang: “At the rise of the 
Hia dynasty Jung descended on the Ch’ung-shan, at its fall Huei-lu sojourned 
two nights at K’in-suei”. Huei-lu was evidently likewise a fire-Spirit, cf. Hiian 
Ming below. 

Kyii: Tsin yii 2: The prince dreamt that he was in the temple when a Spirit 
with a human face, white hair and a tiger’s claws stood holding a battle-axe and 
gave the prince a warning. The prince was scared but the Spirit said: “do not flee, 
Ti (Shang Ti) has charged me to say . . .”. A diviner took oracle about the dream 
(it turned out to have been Ju Shou, who was T’ien chi hing ch’en Heaven’s 
officer of punishment). 

Tso: Chao 18: During a great conflagration in Cheng “deprecatory sacrifices were 
made to Hiian Ming and Huei Lu”. Hiian Ming, the water Spirit was thus implored 
to combat the fire set by his antagonist Huei Lu (fire Spirit). 

All these four Spirits recur in Ch’u Ts’i: Yuan yu, but this poem, traditionally 
attributed to K’ii Yuan or at least to his entourage, much later, of middle may be 
Han time (D. Hawkes, Ch’u Ts’i p. 81). 

What a muddle the Han scholars and particularly the commentators have made 
of the myths about these Spirits was described in detail in Legends pp. 244-246. 

In Chouli: Ta tsung po it is said: “With sacrifice of blood one sacrifices to She 
and Tsi and the Wu Si [the Spirits of] the Five sacrifices and the Five sacred moun¬ 
tains; with burying and submerging one sacrifices to [Spirits of] Hills and Rivers, 
Streams and Lakes; with crushed victims one sacrifices to the Hundred [sacred] 
objects of the Four Quarters”. Here it seems perfectly clear that the author with 
Wu Si had in view the nature Spirits, not the Door or the Impluvium or the Hearth 
etc. The value of the testimony of this great systematizer is of course doubtful, 
but he may have known by autopsy some of these rites. 
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On the other hand, that other set of recipients of sacrifices does not lack documenta¬ 
tion. 

We have already adduced the Sun-tsi passage about “[one of the] Wu Si, meaning 
the Tsao, [Spirit of ]the Hearth (furnace, fire-place). An interesting sidelight on 
this Spirit is given in Lun: Pa yi: “Wang-sun Kia asked [Confucius] and said: “What 
is the meaning of [the proverb]: it is better to pay court to the Hearth than to the 
South-west comer (the sanctuarium of the house)”. (Better to flatter the kitchen- 
god than to waste dishes on the Spirits of the ancestors). 

Another one in the series, the [city] Gate figures in Ch’un ts’iu: Chuang 25: “In 
autumn there were floods; we beat drums and offered victims to Sh6 (Spirit of the 
Soil) and to Men the [city] Gate”. Tso: Chao 19 tells us that when there were floods 
in Cheng, dragons fought outside the Shi Men Shi Gate and the people asked 
leave to make y u n g [21] deprecatory sacrifice [i.e. to the Spirit of the Gate] 
to avert the calamity (for this meaning of the term yung see Tso: Chao 1). 
A kindred sacrifice is described in Tso: Siang 9. During a great conflagration in Sung 
the chief prayer-master was ordered to sacrifice horses to the four yung [22] 
city walls and to sacrifice to P’an Keng outside the western gate (P’an Keng was 
an ancestor of the feudal house in Sung). During the conflagration in Cheng (quoted 
Hiian Ming above, Tso: Chao 18) they “offered prayers to the four yung city walls”. 

Just like the systematizing Lii shi chapter (Yiie ling) which records Men as one 
of the recipients of sacrifices, the systematizing Chouli refers, under Ta si ma, 
to suei shi chi Men “the Men sacrifices in the [four] seasons of the year” 
and, under Ch’ang jen it refers to yung Men “deprecatory sacrifices to the 
[Spirit of] the Gate” (cf. Tso: Chao 19 above). 

In the Wu Si set comprising Hearth and Gate there was further, according to 
the systematizing Lii shi (Yiie ling),Hing the Roads—in Li: Tsi fa Kuo Hing “the 
Roads of the capital city”. In the free texts there seems to be no support for such 
a limitation; there are sacrifices to the Roads in a more general sense. 

The earliest instances in the free texts are Shi: Cheng min: “Chung S h a n- 
fu ch’u tsu [23] went out and sacrificed to the Spirit of the Road”; Shi: Han 
yi: Han hou ch’u tsu “The prince of Han went out” etc.; Tso: Chao 7: 
“He dreamt that prince Siang tsu sacrificed to the Spirit of the Road”. That 
the character [24], usually meaning ‘ancestor’, is here a technical term for the 
Road sacrifice is explicable through the script history. The primary graph for 
tsu (Arch, tso) ‘ancestor’ was simply [25], later on elucidatingly enlarged by the 
Radical 113. When used as kia-tsie for a word t s’ u (Arch, dz’o) ‘to march, 
to go’, it should properly be enlarged by Radical 60: [26], and so it is frequently 
written (Shi, Shu). This is really the proper word here: (sacrifice to) [26] the walking- 
place:) Road. But since it is a question of a religious rite, the ancient scribes made 
an addition, not of Rad. 60 but of the “religious” Rad. 113. If this is correct, we 
should properly read: Chung Shan-fu ch’u ts’u, not ch’u tsu. In 
Li: Tseng tsi wen the ritualist simply employs the word t a o [27] in the same sense: 
(A feudal prince when starting a journey) “tao er ch’u after sacrifice to the 
Road Spirit he starts”. 
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Another term for a sacrifice to the Spirit of the Road is Po [28]. Shi Sheng min: 
“We take a ram to sacrifice to Po the Spirit of the Road”. This sacrifice Po is 
also mentioned in Chouli: Ta yii. 

In the systematizing Chouli, moreover, there is a third term which may refer 
to a sacrifice to the Road. Under Tsu shi we find: “In spring and autumn, when 
one sacrifices to Pu [29] (Arch, b’wo),” Cheng Hiian adding that an “ancient” text 
version instead of the Pu had Pu [30] (Arch. 6’o). Under Kiao jen we find: “In 
winter one sacrifices to Ma Pu [31]”. In the first instance Cheng says that Pu means 
“a Spirit who injures people”, in the second he says that the Ma Pu is “a Spirit 
who injures the horses”. This guess of Cheng’s lacks foundation, no other text, 
free or systematizing, giving any support. A row of Ts’ing scholars have attempted 
various explanations, but finally Sun Yi-jang has soberly given the solution. The 
Pu [30] is evidently the correct reading (the [29] being a kia-tsie, loan char¬ 
acter). The former means ‘a step’ but also ‘to walk’ and in Tso: Siang 26 there is 
a phrase: “The Master of the Left saw a man who puma [32] (“caused-to-walk 
the horses:) exercised the horses of the [prince’s] lady”. Thus m a p u was “the 
road for exercising horses” and Ma Pu was the “Spirit of the Horse’s Road”. Sun 
reminds that in Shi ki: Feng shan shu there is a phrase si m a h i n g [33] “sacri¬ 
fice to the Ma Hing “[Spirit of the] Horses’ Road”, which could be a continuation 
in Han time of this ancient rite. This is quite convincing. 

For the sacrifices to the Hu Door and the Chung Liu Impluvium we have only 
the words of the ritualists. The same is true of the sacrifice to Li [34] Spectres in 
the set of seven given in Li: Tsi fa. 

In the latter there is, however, a sacrifice to Si Ming [35] which demands atten¬ 
tion. The only free text that mentions this Spirit is Chuang: Chi lo: “If I could get 
the Si Ming Master of Fate to restore your body to life”. In Ch’u: Kiu ko there are 
two poems called Ta Si Ming “the Greater Si Ming” and Shao Si Ming “the Lesser 
Si Ming”, but those are only the titles; they need not be as old as the poems them¬ 
selves, which do not contain the term. 

In Chouli: Ta tsung po we find: “With a Yin sacrifice one sacrifices to Hao T’ien 
Shang Ti, with a full pyre one sacrifices to Sun, Moon, Stars and Constellations, 
with firewood torches one sacrifices to Si Chung [36] Master of the Interior, Si 
Ming Master of Fate, Feng Shi Master of Wind and Yii Shi Master of Rain”. In 
Shi ki: T’ien kuan shu it is recorded that the constellation Wen-ch’ang consists 
of six stars, two of which are called Si Ming and Si Chung. It is evident, through 
the Chouli entry, that this astronomical nomenclature already obtained in the last 
pre-Han centuries. It may seem curious that the Chouli author first speaks of 
“stars and constellations” and afterwards, and apart, of Si Chung and Si Ming. 
It would seem that this was because to these stars had been attribured a particular 
influence in the human world. 

The question remains why a star Spirit Si Ming should be included in the set 
of t s’ i si Seven sacrifices in the Li: Tsi fa account about the earthly recipients 
of such sacrifices (Impluvium, Gate, Roads, Door, Hearth, Spectres (revenants 
appearing in the house). This has seemed so unreasonable that the T’ang commenta- 
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tor K’ung Ying-ta has concluded that the Si Ming in that series was not the star 
but another Spirit worshipped with “one of the small sacrifices in the palace (man¬ 
sion)”. Sun Yi-jang has tried to confirm this. The Ta Si Ming in Ch’u ts’i means 
the star recipient, the Shao Si Ming means the small recipient in the house; an 
amusing scholastic trick. The word m i n g means Heaven’s charge, mandate, 
the span of life ordained by Heaven for a man, his fate. Just as other nature-gods 
could serve as T’ien shi messengers of Heaven (e.g. Kou Mang and Ju Shou 
above), so this star Spirit Si Ming the “Master of Fate” evidently had the particular 
task to communicate or execute Heaven’s m i n g and thus played an important 
part in the life of a family, which explains why he was sacrificed to on a par with 
the Spirits of the Hearth, the Door, the Impluvium. 

IV 

In the preceding paragraphs we have touched upon the cults to the Spirits of 
some heavenly bodies. More comprehensive and important are the sacrifices to 
Ji, Yiie, Sing, Ch’en: Sun, Moon, Stars, Constellations. The Sun and, as a counter¬ 
part, the Moon are particularly important. The venerable Shu: Yao tien says that 
Yao charged Hi Chung king pin ch’u j 1 “respectfully to receive as a guest 
the rising Sun” without, however, indicating any sacrificial service. In Kyii: Chou 
yii, shang, mention is made of chao j i si yiie “morning (rites to) the Sun 
and evening [rites to] the Moon”. Similarly, Ku-liang: Chuang 18 says: “The Son 
of Heaven chao j i makes morning [rites to] the Sun”. Kuan: K’ing chung, 
ki, says that “when one sacrifices to the Sun one has fish as victim; when sacrificing 
to the Moon one has pork as victim”. Tso: Chao 1 says that “The s h e n Spirits 
of Sun, Moon, Stars and Constellations—when there are unseasonable snow, hoar¬ 
frost, wind or rain, then one makes y u n g [21] deprecatory sacrifices to them”. 
That the Sun was a great power is emphasized by the fact it was referred to in 
solemn oaths: Tso: Siang 18: y u j u j i “I swear it by the Sun”. That the Spirits 
in question were conceived as intelligent beings is revealed by Chuang: Ta tsung 
shi; there is an enumeration of great mythical heroes and sages, Fu Hi etc., who 
te t a o “attained to, realised, got the Tao”, and there we find: “Sun and Moon 
got It (the Tao)”. 

Sacrifices to stars and constellations are recorded in some free texts. Tso: Chao 
1 and Siang 9 tell of a very early theme of this kind. The Monarch K’u had two 
sons, Ngo Po and Shi Ch’en. By Yao the former was placed in Shang-k’iu, charged 
with the cult of the constellation Ch’en [37], alias Ta-huo [38] (cf. Chavannes, 
M6m. Hist. Ill p. 443); hence the Shang (Yin) dynasty sacrificed to the Ta-huo. 
The second son Shi Ch’en was placed in Ta-hia, charged with the cult of the con¬ 
stellation Shen [39]; Yao’s descendants there continued the cult down to early 
Chou time, when the fief was given to the house of Tsin. Hence the Tsin sacrificed 
to Shen. This same theme is alluded to in Kyii: Tsin yii 4. 

Besides such cases of direct statements about sacrifices to Stars and Constella¬ 
tions we have to take up here some more which, for reasons to be given presently, 
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may belong to this category. Two of them have already been discussed: sacrifices 
to Si Chung [36] Master of the Interior and Si Ming [36] Master of Fate, two Spirits 
who probably already in late pre-Han time were identified with two stars in the 
constellation Wen-ch’ang. 

In Hanfei: Shi kuo we read that “when Huang Ti assembled the Spirits on the 
western part of T’ai-shan . . . Feng Po the Lord of Wind went before [his chariot] 
and swept and Yu Shi the Master of Bain sprinkled the road”. In Ch’u: Li sao 
the poet makes a similar cavalcade: “and behind, Fei Lien [40] runs as my atten¬ 
dant”. 

The free texts give no lead as to the true character of these two Spirits. The 
systematizing ritualists frequently describe sacrifices to Sun, Moon, Stars and 
Constellations, and for our Feng Po and Yu Shi there is a passage of interest in 
Chouli: Ta tsung po, the one already quoted above: “With a full pyre one sacri¬ 
fices to Sun, Moon, Stars and Constellations, with firewood torches one sacrifices 
to Si Chung Master of the Interior, Si Ming Master of Fate, Feng Shi Master of 
Wind and Yii Shi' Master of Rain”. It was described there that in Han time (Shi 
ki) Si Chung and Si Ming were the names of certain stars in the constellation Wen- 
ch’ang and that this must have been so already in the times of the ritualists. It 
has therefore been tempting for the commentators to conclude that Feng Shi and 
Yii Shi were likewise stars. Various Han scholars (Cheng Chung and Cheng Hiian 
in comm, on Chouli, Ying Shao in Feng su t’ung yi, Ts’ai Yung in Tu Tuan) have 
identified Feng Shi with the constellation Ki [41] (“the Winnowing Basket”) and Yii 
Shi with constellation Pi [42] (“the Fork”, cf. Karlgren, Gloss 634 on the Ode 
Ta tung). There are no free pre-Han sources in support of this, but to judge from 
the context in the Chouli passage it seems plausible to conclude that the author 
likewise held these two potentates to be star Spirits. Furthermore, the early scholars 
(e.g. Wang Yi on Li sao, Chang Yi in Kuang-ya and Ying Shao in Feng su t’ung 
yi) identified the Fei Lien of Li sao with the Feng Po of Hanfei and the Feng Shi 
of Chouli. This is fairly plausible in view of the parallelism between the three 
passages, and the Chouli sentence shows that the Star motif on their behalf was 
already current in late pre-Han time. 

Again, in Chouli: T’ien fu we find: “If one sacrifices to Heaven’s Si Min [43] 
Master of the Population (census) and Si Lu [44] Master of the Emoluments . . .”. 
Since Si Lu in Shi ki: T’ien kuan shu is one of the stars in the Wen-ch’ang constella¬ 
tion, just like Si Chung and Si Ming above, Cheng Chung and Cheng Hiian both 
conclude that Si Min likewise is a star, viz. forming part of the constellation Hien- 
yiian (described in Shi ki). Again, there are no free pre-Han texts that confirm all 
these cosmological themes. The term Si Min Master of Population occurs as the 
title of an ordinary official handling the census in Kyii: Chou yii, shang: but this 
function as applied to a star god is earliest known from the Chouli. 

V 

From the celestial powers studied above we shall now pass on to some terrestrial 
deities and start with the most important of all: She, the Spirit of the Soil. Under 
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par. II above the deity Ti or T’u Earth was examined, and since there is obviously 
a hair-fine line of demarcation between the deity Earth as a counterpart of Heaven 
and the Spirit of the Soil as a deity of fertility, certain instances of confusion occur: 
it was shown under III above (“Wu Si”) how Hou T’u the sovereign Earth was 
intermingled on the one hand with a series of nature-gods (Kou Mang etc.) and 
moreover hooked on to some ancestral-cult traditions, and on the other hand 
confused with She the Spirit of the Soil. But such cases are very rare; on the whole 
Earth and Soil are kept well apart. 

Ed. Chavannes has given an extensive monograph on the latter deity: Le dieu 
du sol dans la Chine antique (appendix to Le T’ai-chan, 1910), in which he has 
collected all the lore about She not only in the works of the ritualists (Li ki, Chouli) 
but also in those of the Han authors (Shi ki, Han shu, Po hu t’ung, Tu Tuan etc.) 
and a long row of later scholars, dynastic histories, even down to commentaries 
and encyclopedias of the T’ang era. He has achieved an imposing structure out 
of all these materials. Let us now make ourselves free from these various syste¬ 
matizes and commentators and examine the data of the free pre-Han texts. 

A great difficulty lies in the fact that the term She [45] has four distinct meanings: 

1. The Spirit of the Soil himself, e.g. Tso: Chuang 7: S h e Tsi shi pu hue 
s h i “(if so,) the She and the Tsi will certainly not (“eat bloodily”=) get bloody 
[sacrificial food]”. 

2. The altar and precinct of that Spirit, the She sanctuary, e.g. Tso: Min 2: k i e n 
yii liang she (He will be at the right of the prince),“he will have his posi¬ 
tion between the two She”. Ch’un ts’iu: Ai 4: “The Po She was destroyed by fire”. 

3. The sacrifice to the She, e.g. Shi: Fu t’ien “(With our pure grain . . .) y i she 
y i fang we make the She sacrifice, we make the [Four] quarter’s sacrifice”. 
Sun: Li lun: “The Kiao [sacrifice] is limited to the Son of Heaven, the She [sacrifice] 
is limited to [him and] the feudal princes”. Kyii: Lu yii, shang: “When the earth 
opens up (i.e. in spring) one She (makes the She sacrifice)”. 

4 . The pole at the altar, which formed the c h u [46] “Spirit tablet”, the seat of 
the deity, e.g. Tso: Siang 25: (The vanquished prince of Ch’en) ”in mourning cap 
and y u n g she holding the She in his arms” went to submit to the victor. Tso: 
Ting 4: “When a prince goes out with an army, the prayer-master purifies the She 
and smears the drums with [the victim’s] blood and carrying [the She] follows”. 

This variation in the meaning of the word She entails a curious uncertainty. 
Was She, the Spirit of the Soil, one single deity, common to the whole realm, just 
like T’ien Heaven, Ti (T’u) Earth, J! Sun, Chu Jung Master of Fire, Feng Shi 
Master of Wind etc.? If so, the numerous She in the feudal states would simply 
mean She altars, on which the princes sacrificed to the same Spirit She as the king 
on his royal She altar, in a large system of local cults all having for recipient one 
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and the same great universal divine power. Or was it, on the contrary, so that 
various localities had their own Spirits of the Soil, from the king’s and the feudal 
princes’ powerful gods down to more simple and less powerful local gods, district 
and village She Spirits, and were the sacrifices to those (in such a case innumerable) 
local Spirits merely analogous to one another, parallel services for deities of the 
same kind, fertility gods? 

The latter alternative has been generally accepted without further ado, for instance 
by Chavannes. In its favour may seem to speak instances like the following. Tso: 
Hi 19: “The prince of Sung ordered the prince of Chu to sacrifice the prince of 
Tseng on the She [altar] at Ts’i-suei”. Tso: Chao 11: “(The two ladies) meng 
made a covenant at the She [altar] in Ts’ing-k’iun”. If Siin-tsTs statement above 
that the cult of She did not go further down that to the feudal princes were correct, 
these texts would mean that a prince besides his Sh6 altar in his capital had sub¬ 
sidiary She altars in provincial towns, which would seem unlikely. Yet that is 
not so, for we can witness how occasional Sh6 altars were erected, and the Ts’i- 
suei and Ts’ing-k’iu altars may have been such: Tso: Chao 18: On the occasion 
of a great conflagration in Cheng the minister Tsi Ch’an “t a w e i she made a 
great she [altar]” and offered propitiary sacrifices to Si Fang the Four Quarters”. 
Even if we reject Siin-ts’is assertion (as do Li: Tsi fa and Yiie ling) that only the 
king and the feudal princes had the right to have She altars and if we accept the idea 
that the governors of Ts’i-suei and Ts’ing-k’iu had She of their own, this could 
simply mean that they had She altars (not She Spirits) of their own and that they 
partook in the general cult of the great universal Spirit of the Soil. 

Another text item which may seem significant is Lii shi ch’un ts’iu: Shen ta: 
“All the dignitaries were endowed with s h u she [47]”. A s h u - s h 6 according 
to Kao Yu was a group of 25 families, and it is tempting to conclude that every 
such group had a She of their own, which would emphatically refute Stin-tsl’s 
assertion. But here again it may simply mean that a group of 25 families had, not 
a god of Soil of their own but a She altar for the cult of the great general She Spirit 
of the Soil. In a widened sense the term shu-sh§ came to mean simply “a 
community”. 

In Meng: Tsin sin it is said that “when the sacrifices have been perfect and there 
yet ensue drought or floods, one pien chi S h 6 Tsi [48] changingly establishes 
She and Tsi”. This, again, is ambiguous. It could mean that the ineffective gods 
were deposed and new and better gods appointed. But it could equally well (with 
Chao K’i and Chu Hi) simply mean that new and finer She altars and Tsi altars 
were instituted in order to enhance the power of the sacrifices. 

In fact, though the pre-Han texts have scores of entries about She, there is neither 
in the free texts nor in the ritualists’ texts a single item which could confirm that 
hundreds and thousands of localities each had a god of the Soil of its own. 

To sum up: Due to the indistinctness of the word She (four different meanings: i 
the Spirit, the chu pole, the altar, the sacrifice) the question whether in the 
Chou-time beliefs there was one universal She, Spirit of the Soil, or thousands of 
local She Spirits, remains open. 
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A curious phenomenon is furthermore the Po She, generally interpreted as meaning 
the “She of Po”. Po [49] was a capital of the Yin dynasty (see, for instance, Meng: 
T’eng Wen Kung, hia), vanquished by the Chou. The King of Chou had, it is said, 
besides his great She and Tsi altars, which were placed to the right outside the 
grand palace gate, which faced south (opposite to the Tsung miao ancestral temple 
to the left of the gate), another She altar close to the temple, called Po She “the 
She of Po”. Lii shi ch’un ts’iu: Kuei chi tells us: “Yin’s She was covered (roofed- 
over) by Chou’s screens ... a destroyed state’s She must not be seen by Heaven”. 
Kung-yang and Ku-liang (under Ch’un ts’iu: Ai 4) both tell the same story. Ku-liang 
says: “This was a k i e [50] warning; that they (housed:) built in a destroyed state’s 
She meant that it should not have free communication with upper regions”. 

When we know, however, that the royal city of Lo was far from the erst-while 
Po and that, if the above yarn contained some truth, the Chou should have had 
to construct, in its new capital, a secondary She altar, called the Po She as a re¬ 
minder of the destroyed Yin, and shut it off from daylight as a “warning”; further, 
that in far-off Shantung, in the court of the prince of Lu, one had made a similar 
“warning” Po She (Ch’un ts’iu: Ai 4); and, finally, that in the very feudal state 
of Sung, the ruling house of which were descendants of the Yin, there was like¬ 
wise a Po She (Tso: Siang 28), so that the princes there would have put their own 
ancestors to shame by building a “warning” Po She; then we can realize that the 
whole of this explanation of Po She is mere scholastics. The Po She does not reveal 
that the Yin had a She Spirit of the Soil who now was dethroned and replaced by 
the Soil god of the Chou. It had a quite different import. The She altars were the 
scene of two opposite trends of cult performances. 

On the one hand, the principal She was the seat of the great fertility Spirit and 
therefor k i [51] auspicious, as exemplified by the Shi* phrase quoted above and 
by many other passus. Mo: Ming kuei: “In ancient times they said that the Chou 
house on a k i j i auspicious day t i n g - m a o offered prayers to She the Spirit 
of the Soil and Fang the Spirits of the Quarters”. Shu: Shao kao: At the founding 
of the new capital Lo yi they inaugurated it first with a Kiao sacrifice, and the 
next day “they made She sacrifice in the new city, one ox, one sheep, one swine”. 
Tso: Ch’eng 13: A prince of Ch’eng received as an auspicious gift from the king 
flesh from a sacrifice on the king’s She. Tso: Min 2 and Kyii: Tsin yii: 5 “A general 
who goes out on a campaign receives the charge in the ancestral temple and sacri¬ 
ficial flesh at the She”. In times of disasters one appealed to the She for restoring 
felicity. Ch’un ts’iu: Chuang 25: “There were great floods, we drummed and sacri¬ 
ficed victims on the She”. Ch’un ts’iu: Wen 15: “The sun was eclipsed, we drummed 
and sacrificed victims on the She”. 

On the other hand, the She (notably the Po She) was the scene for h i u n g 
[52] inauspicious performances. Shu: Kan Shi: =If you obey my orders shang 
y ii t s u you will be rewarded in [the temple of] my ancestors; if you do not obey 
my orders, you 1 u y ii She will be killed (punished by death) at the altar of 
the Soil”. Mo: Ming kuei has the same story: “The rewards were given at the Tsu, 
the death punishments were at the She”. Tso: Chao 10: shi yung jen yii 
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P o She “for the first time we (in Lu) sacrificed men on the Po She”. Similarly 
the passage quoted above about the prince of Tseng, sacrificed on the She altar 
at Ts’i-suei. 

Briefly, at the royal and feudal courts there were two She altars, one bright 
and open and “visible to Heaven” for auspicious performances, one dark and en¬ 
closed for inasuspicious performances. Hence, as quoted above (Tso: Min 2) an 
important dignitary “was to the right of the prince, his position was between the 
two She”, i.e. he partook in both kinds of services on those She. 

Why, then, was the second altar called Po 1 She? The explanation is quite amusing. 
In Li: Kiao t’e sheng that altar is called Po 2 [53] She and so it is in Ku-liang: Ai 4 
in one text version (another has P’u [54], a truncated form of the proper form 
Po 2 as given in Li). Both characters Po 1 [49] and Po 2 [53] were Arch, b'dk and could 
be used interchangeably. In Siin: Yi ping the Yin capital is called Po 2 [53], here 
kia-tsie loan character for Po 1 [49], Vice versa , the inauspicious She altar was 
properly (with Li and Ku-liang) Po 2 She and the Po 1 She of Ch’un ts’iu is merely 
a kia-tsie for the former. Now the character Po 2 primarily means ‘trellis, screen’ 
and Po She simply means “the screened-off She” (where bloody executions took 
place). But precisely because both graphs also occurred in the texts synonymously 
in the sense of the place-name Po (b'dk), the scholiasts were tempted to invent 
the impossible yarn about the “roofed-in” She of the fallen dynasty. 

That the cult of She, the Spirit of the Soil, was fundamentally a vegetation and 
fertility cult is emphasized by the fact that, besides the altar proper and its c h u 
pole, there appertained to the sanctuary, on the one hand a sacred tree, preferably 
of imposing size (see, for instance, Chuang: Jen kien shT), on the other hand a sacred 
grove (Mo: Ming Kuei: ts’ung she [55]. This grove was in the state Sung called 
Sang-lin “The Mulberry grove”, in Ch’u it was called Yun-meng “The Cloudy dreams” 
(Mo: ibid,). Lii shl ch’un ts’iu: Shen ta narrates that when the Chou enfeoffed 
the Yin descendants in Sung, they charged them with “the service (cult) of Sang- 
lin”. In the state Lu it was called She-yu [56]; Tso: Yin 11 tells how the prince 
before a sacrifice “fasted in the She-yu”. It would seem that for such a purpose 
a special building She kung [57] was erected within the grove (Tso: Ai 12). 

She’s nature of a vegetation and fertility god is further illustrated by his intimate 
connection with Tsi (“millet”) the Spirit of Grain. The two regularly appear to¬ 
gether as a kind of Castor and Pollux pair. To the right, outside the principal gate 
of the palace of a king or a feudal prince, there were the altars of She and Tsi close 
together and there are innumerable text passages in which they are combined, 
e.g. Meng: Li Lou, shang: “If a feudal prince is not good, he cannot p a o She 
Tsi preserve (protect) his She and Tsi [altars]”, his state. Here again,it is hard to 
believe that every such Tsi altar was dedicated to a Tsi Spirit of its own and that 
there were a host of Tsi Spirits in the vast realm. That, on the contrary, there was 
one universal Tsi Spirit of the Grain, worshipped on all the Tsi altars in the realm, 
was evidently the doctrine of those religious leaders who early in the dynasty 
hooked on the ancestral cult to the nature-god cult: K’i, the primeval ancestor 
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of the clan Ki (royal Chou, Lu, Cheng, Tain etc.), glorified in the Ode Sheng min, 
was declared to have become Hou Tsi “the Sovereign Tsi” and sacrificed to on 
the Tsi altars side by side with the Sh6 altars. 

This double-sided nature of Tsi, achieved through this integration of ancestral 
and nature-god cults, had for effect that Tsi was sacrificed to, not only parallel 
with Sh6 but also as a Spirit adjoined to T’ien Heaven in the great suburban Kiao 
sacrifice. But even there his character of a fertility Spirit shines through: Tso: 
Siang 7: “At the suburban Kiao sacrifice we si Hou Tsi yi k’ i nung shi 
sacrifice to Hou Tsi praying for [blessing on] our husbandry”. 

Among the many terms for various sacrifices (Yin, Lei, Lii, Ts’ao, Tsi, Si, Yung, 
Yi) there is one that applies exclusively to certain sacrifices to Shd: the y i 2 [58], 
It is known only from the ritualists: Chouli: Ta chu and Li: Wang chi. In the latter 
(which got its formulation only in Han time) the phrase runs: “When the king 
starts on an expedition, lei hu Shang Ti, yi 2 hu She he makes Lei 
sacrifice to Shang Ti and Yi 2 sacrifice to She”. The Chouli phrase runs: T a s h I 
y i 2 y u She “On [the occasion of] great military expeditions one makes y i 2 
sacrifice to She”. The character y i 2 is interesting; its archaic graph (Karlgren, 
Grammata Serica Recensa p. 26) shows the pole of the She behung with slices of 
meat. 

From the free texts the term is not known. When in the traditional Shu: T’ai 
shi there is a clause: lei yii Shang Ti, yi 2 yti Chung T’ u [59] the 
commentators have concluded that Chung T’u was another name for She. But the 
T’ai shi is one of the spurious chapters and the clause only reveals what the forger 
thought in the 3rd c. A.D. In fact, Chung T’u “the Great T’u” is the deity Earth 
(Shi: Mien, see par. II above). 

The proposed identity of Chung T’u with Sh6 has, however, an interesting back¬ 
ground. In Shi: Fu t’ien we find: “With our pure grain and our victim-cattle and 
sheep yi She yi Fang we make the She sacrifice, we make the [Four Quarters’ 
sacrifice, our fields are good, that is the happiness of the husbandmen; we play 
guitars, we play lutes and beat drums yi yii T’ien Tsu [60] in order to (meet:) 
welcome the Father of Husbandry, to pray for sweet rain, to increase our millet. . 

In Shi: Ta t’ien we find :“May they (the grubs) not damage the young grain of 
our fields; the T’ien Tsu Father of Husbandry is divine, he will take and deliver 
them to the blazing fire”. When now the ritualistic Chouli (under Yiie chang) 
says: “When a state k’i nien yii T’ien Tsu prays for the crop to the T’ien 
Tsu”; and when we saw above that (Tso: Siang 7) “we sacrifice to Hou Tsi praying 
for [blessing on] our husbandry” the temptation to identification was great. Wang 
Mang in a memorial (Han shu:Kiao si chi) says: “She, that means t’u earth, Tsi, 
that means the ruler of the p o k u (the many cereals:) the grain”. And then he 
first quotes Shi: Mien: nai li Chung T’ u“then he raised the great T’u altar”, 
and secondly he quotes Shi: Fu t’ien (as above): “in order to welcome the T’ien 
Tsu the Father of Husbandry”. He evidently identified Chung T’u with She and 
T’ien Tsu with Tsi. This, however, will not do. In the ode Fu tien there are first 
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sacrifices to She and Fang, and then, later, music for welcoming the Tien Tsu. 
If the latter had been identical with Tsi, he would unfailingly have had sacrifice 
together with She, in the invariable traditional combination (She-Tsi). The commen¬ 
tators on the Chouli passage about Tien Tsu therefore soberly say that he was 
[the Spirit of] the first primeval husbandman. It seems evident that the Tien 
Tsu was a figure in the popular beliefs quite unconnected with the official cults 
of Sh6 and Tsi. 

When in Shi: Ts’i yiie there is a line: T i e n tsiin chi hi (the same in 
Ta t’ien): The Tien tsiin [61] comes and is pleased”, some commentators have 
tried to identify the Tien tsiin with the Tien Tsu above, which is vetoed by the 
contexts; the line simply means: “The inspector of the fields comes and is pleased”. 

Finally a few words about some sacrifices called Cha [62] and La [63], which 
may have some connection with the fertility cults. The Cha sacrifice is briefly 
mentioned in two free texts: anecdotes in Li: Li yiin and Tsa ki; and further in 
some systematizing texts: Chouli: Yiie chang and Lo shi and Li: Kiao t’e sheng. 
In the latter it is said that the Son of Heaven has eight sacrifices in the series of 
Cha, and that Cha means ‘to search out’, that in the 12th month one brought 
together (ten thousand things:) all kinds of products and sought (their authors) 
and offered them up”; in other words, a thanks offering at the end of the year. 
About the La, on the other hand, the commentators say that it is the same as the 
Cha, according to some a simpler form, according to others the Ts’in dynasty name 
corresponding to the Cha of the Chou. The latter is decidedly wrong. We know 
the La sacrifice from a good free text: Tso: Hi 5, and from the systematizing Lii 
shi ch’un ts’iu (Yiie ling): Meng Tung. In the former a sage statesman exclaims 
deploringly (the prince of Yii did not follow his advice:) “Yii will not perform the 
La sacrifice” (i.e. it will perish before the end of the year). In the latter it is said 
that in the first winter month the Son of Heaven performs the La sacrifice to 
ancestors and to the Spirits of the Wu Si Five sacrifices (see par. Ill above, thus 
a combination of ancestral and nature-gods’ cults) and rewards the husbandmen 
for their toils (evidently with some kind of feast, probably a harvest festival). 
The sources being so exiguous, nothing definite can be known about the nature 
of the Cha and the La in pre-Han times. 

VI 

There were three groups of sacrifices to nature gods which were evidently some¬ 
what coalesced: the sacrifices to Shan Ch’uan Mountains and Rivers, to Wang 
[64] the “Distant Ones” and to Si Fang or simply Fang the “[Four] Quarters”. 

A connection between Shan Ch’uan and Wang is already attested in the venerable 
Shu: Yao (Shun) tien: “He (Shun) wang yii Shan Ch’uan made Wang 
sacrifice to Mountains and Rivers”. But for the rest they are kept apart, e.g. Mo: 
Ying ti si: (When the enemy army approaches) “the prayer-master and the scribe 
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kao yii si Wang, Shan Ch’uan She Tsi make announcement to 
the Four Wang, to Mountains and Rivers, to She and to Tsi”. And no free texts 
identify the Si Wang with the other two. 

A. Shan Ch’uan as powerful Spirits occur passim , besides in the two texts already 
quoted. Lun: Yung ye: (A brindled victim animal) “Shan C h’ u a n k’ i she 
chu will the [Spirits of] Mountains and Rivers reject it?” Tso: Hi 19: “In Wei 
there was a great drought, they took oracle and sacrificed to Shan Ch’uan”. Tso: 
Ch’eng 5: “Kuo chu Shan Ch’uan the state presides over [the sacrifices 
to] Shan Ch’uan”. Tso: Chao 1: “Shan Ch’uan chi shen the Spirits of 
Shan Ch’uan, when there are calamities of floods, drought, epidemics, then one 
makes y u n g deprecatory sacrifices to them”. 

B. Wang are likewise frequently occurring deities (besides in the two texts in 
Shu and Mo above): Ch’un ts’iu: Hi 31 and Stian 3: “Yu San Wang moreover, 
one made sacrifice to the Three Wang”. Tso: Chao 7: (The prince of Tsin has been 
sick for three months) “we have ping tsou K’iin Wang [65] turned to 
all the Wang [Spirits]”. Tso: Chao 13: the king of Chou ta yu shi yii K’lin 
Wang made great sacrifices to all the Wang and asked them to designate which 
of the sons should be made crown-prince. Tso: Chao 18: When there was a great 
conflagration in Cheng, “the prince and the dignitaries in Tsin p u shi took 
tortoise and achillea oracles and turned to the Wang (on its behalf), not sparing 
victims and jades”. Kyii: Tsin yii 8: “She Wang p i a o they raised sign-posts 
for performing Wang sacrifices”. Tso: Ai 6: When a prince of Ch’u fell sick, the 
tortoise oracle recommended sacrifice to the Spirit of the Ho (Yellow River), but 
he refused, referring to the ancient rule: “one does not sacrifice going further out 
than to the Wang Distant Ones; the Kiang, the Han, the Ts’ii and the Chang 
[rivers] are the Wang of the Ch’u state”. Kung-yang: Hi 31: “The Son of Heaven 
has Fang Wang chi si the sacrifices to the Quarters and the Distant 
Ones. The San Wang Three Wang [of the Lu state] were the T’ai-shan mountain, 
the Ho (Yellow River) and Hai the Sea”. Shi-tsi (ap. Pei t’ang shu ch’ao: Li yi pu): 
“The Son of Heaven sacrifices to Si Ki [66] the Four Extreme Points, the feudal 
princes sacrifice to Shan Ch’uan”; Si Ki is here obviously the same as Si Wang. 

C. The Spirits of Si Fang or simply Fang occur less frequently in the free texts. 
An instance in Kung-yang: Hi 31 was already quoted above. Further, Shi: Fu 
t’ien: “With our pure grain and our victim-cattle and sheep yi She yi Fang 
we sacrifice to She, to the [Four] Quarters”. Shi: Ta t’ien: “Lai Fang yin 
si he comes to sacrifice to the Quarters and to offer Yin and Si sacrifices”. Shi: 
Yiin Han: “Fang She pu mu our sacrifices to the Quarters and to She have 
not been late”. Mo: Ming Kuei: “Chou tai chu She Fang the Chou 
dynasty make prayers to She and to Fang the Quarters”. Tso: Chao 18: (During a 
conflagration in Cheng, the minister Tsi Ch’an) “po jang yii Si Fang 
exorcised and made purifying sacrifices to the Four Quarters”. 
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So far the free texts. The systematizers and commentators have arrived at an 
extreme confusion about three groups of sacrifices, and quite particularly the 
famous Cheng Hiian, considered through the ages to be the great authority on 
the rituals. 

a. Si Fang: On Chouli: Wu shi (Dance Master): “One dances the sacrifice to Si 
Fang the Four Quarters” Cheng Hiian simply says that “Si Fang is equal to Wang 
the Distant Ones”. On Chouli: Ta tsung po, on the contrary, he says that Si Fang 
means the Spirits 1. T’ai Hao Kou Mang, 2. Yen Ti Chu Jung, 3. Shao Hao Ju 
Shou, 4. Chuan Hu Hiian Ming; but under another line in the same Ta tsung po 
he says they were 1. Kou Mang, 2. Chu Jung and Hou T’u, 3. Ju Shou, 4. Hiian 
Ming, thus by an amusing trick inserting Hou T’u in the series, and he repeats 
the latter under Li: K’ii li. Again, under Li: Tsi fa he says the Si Fang were “the 
Spirits of mountains and forests, streams and valleys, hills and hill-chains”. 

b. Si Wang: Since Cheng Hiian und Chouli: Wu shi declared that Si Fang were 
equal to Wang, we should expect that he would define the Wang as being identical 
with one or other of the sets of Spirits described under a. above. But of the Wang 
he gives quite a different account. Under Chouli: Mu jen he says that the Si Wang 
Four Distant Ones were Wu Yiie [67] the Five Peaks, Si Chen [68] the Four Domina¬ 
ting mountains, and Si Tu [69] the Four Drains. The Wu Yiie were, according to 
Erya, T’ai-shan, Hua-shan, Huo-shan, Heng 1 -shan [70], Sung-kao, but Cheng Hiian, 
under Chouli: Ta tsung po, throws out Huo-shan and replaces it by Heng 2 -shan 
[71], because he needs the former in his series of Si Chen, which he gives as Kuei-ki, 
Yi-shan, Yi-wu-lii, Huo-shan; these latter are four arbitrarily chosen out of the 
nine Chen Dominating mountains in Chouli: Chi fang shi. The Si Tu Four Drains 
were, with Erya, the rivers Kiang, Huai, Ho and Tsi. 

Cheng Hiian’s many inconsistent speculations differ widely from those of other 
commentators. Cheng Chung (under Chouli: Ta tsung po) says that the Si Wang 
were Ji, Yiie, Sing, Hai=Sun, Moon, Stars and Sea (after Wang Mang in a memorial 
in Han shu: Kiao si chi). Ma Jung (under Chouli: Ta chu) says they were Ji, Yiie, 
Sing Ch’en, Shan, Ch’uan=Sun, Moon, Stars and Constellations, Mountains and Rivers 
Ho Hiu (under Rung-yang: Hi 31) says they were Ji, Yiie, Sing, Ch’en, Feng Po 
(Master of Wind) Yu Shi (Master of Rain). Wu Yiie Five Peaks, Si Tu Four Drains 
and remaining Shan Ch’uan Mountains and Rivers. 

C. So much for the Si Wang Four Distant Ones. We now come to the San Wang 
Three Distant Ones of the state of Lu, which Kung-yang identified as the T’ai-shan 
mountain, the Ho river and Hai the Sea. They were “corrected” by Cheng Hiian 
into T’ai-shan, the Tsi river and the Huai river (thus, according to him, quite 
different from the Wang in Si Wang above). Fu K’ien and Kia K’uei say that the 
San Wang were certain stars corresponding to the Lu region and mountains and 
rivers inside Lu. 

These examples may suffice to show the quality and value of the commentaries. 

If we now revert to the free texts, it appears quite clear that the Wang Distant 
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Ones were (with Shu: Yao tien) both certain mountains, and quite particularly 
certain rivers, the Spirits of which were regarded as tutelary deities of such and 
such a state—for Ch’u four rivers (Tso: Ai 6 quoted above: Kiang, Han, Ts’ii, 
Chang), for Lu one mountain, one river and the sea (Kung-yang: Hi 31 quoted 
above: T’ai-shan, Ho, Hai). 

The exact nature of the recipients in the sacrifices to Si Fang or simply Fang 
“the [Four] Quarters” cannot be determined since no pre-Han texts give sufficient 
information. The group Shan Ch’uan may refer to any number of nature Spirits. 

Among the latter there are, however, quite a few which are individually defined 
in the free texts: 

Shu: Yao (Shun) tien: “He (Shun) came to the venerable Tai (T’ai-shan) and made 
burnt-offering ... he came to the Nan Yiie Southern Peak (Huo-shan) and acted 
in accordance with the rites of the Tai ... he came to the Si Yiie Western Peak 
(Hua-shan) and acted as in the first case ... he came to the Pei Yiie Northern Peak 
(Heng-shan) and acted in accordance with the rites of the West ... he raised altars 
on twelve mountains”. Tso: Yin 8: “T’ ai-shan chi si the sacrifices to T’ai- 
shan”. Lun: Pa yi: “The head of the Ki house made Lii sacrifice to T’ai-shan”. 
Mo: Kien ai, chung: “Anciently, when king Wu was going to (have service:) sacrifice 
to T’ai-shan”. Kuan: Ti shu: “(You should) bring Feng sacrifice to T’ai-shan and 
Shan sacrifice to [mount] Liang-fu”. Probably the T’ai-shan is meant also in Shi: 
Shi mai: “He cherishes and mollifies all the Spirits, even to [those of] the Ho (Yellow 
River) and the K’iao yiie High Peak”. When in Shi: Sung kao it is said: “Sung 
kao wei Yiie lofty and high is the Peak, grandly it reaches Heaven; the Peak 
sent down its Spirit who bore [the princes of] Fu and Shen”, it is probably a question 
of the sacred mountain of the centre which got its name Sung-kao through an allu¬ 
sion to the old and venerable ode. Other cases of mountain Spirits occur passim: 
Lun: Ki shi: “Anciently, a former king appointed it (the state Chuan-yii) to preside 
over [the sacrifices to] (mount) Tung-meng”. Tso: Chao 17: “He asked permission 
to sacrifice to [the Spirit of] the Lo (River) and to (mount) San-t’u”. Tso: Chao 
17: During a great drought in Cheng envoys were sent “to sacrifice to [the Spirit 
of mount] San-shan”. Tso: Chao 11: The prince of Ch’u “sacrificed the crownprince 
of Ts’ai to [the Spirit of mount] Kang-shan”. Kuan: Siao k’uang “They made 
Wang sacrifice to (mount) Wen-shan”. 

Among the river Spirits none was so powerful as he of the Ho (Yellow River). 
Tso: Hi 24: A man made an oath calling to witness the Ho and threw a p i jade 
into the river. Tso: Hi 28: A general dreamt that Ho Shen the Spirit of the Ho 
demanded an elegant cap of his; he did not sacrifice it and suffered a great defeat 
in battle. Tso: Wen 12: The prince of Ts’in prayed to [the Spirit of the] Ho for 
victory and sacrificed a pi jade. Tso: Siian 12: The prince of Ch’u sacrificed to 
[the Spirit of the] Ho. Tso: Siang 18: A general from Tsin going to attack Ts’i 
addressed a long prayer and sacrificed two pairs of precious stones to the [Spirit 
of the] Ho. Tso: Chao 24: A son of king King sacrificed a precious jade tessera 
(an heirloom in Chou) to Ho. Tso: Ting 13: After a covenant the deed was sunk 
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in the Ho. Tso: Ai 6: The prince of Chu was ill and the oracle said: “It is [the Spirit 
of] Ho who has a noxious influence” and he was advised to sacrifice to him. Kyii: 
Tsin yii: 4: A prince of Tsin took the Spirit of the Ho as witness to a solemn oath 
and sunk a p i jade in the river. The Spirit is sometimes called Ho Po “Lord of 
the Ho”. Hanfei: Nei ch’u shuo, shang: Somebody said to the prince of Ts’i: “Ho 
Po is a great Spirit”. Ho Po further figures in Chuang-tsi’s splendid chapter Ts’iu 
shuei and in Ch’u: T’ien wen, which refers to the ancient legend about Yi the Archer, 
who is here said to have shot at the Ho Po. 

Some other rivers received similar rites. The Lo occurs, as adduced above, in 
Tso: Chao 17. In Tso: Ting 3 a prince of Ts’ai made a solemn oath calling to witness 
the Han river and sunk a jade gem in the river. Tso: Chao 1 tells how a certain 
T’ai T’ai (a descendant of Shao Hao and sacrificed to within the ancestral cults, 
see Legends p. 243) became Fen Shen [72] “the Spirit of the Fen River”. 

VII 

In a free text Tso: Chao 4 there is a description of the storing of ice, largely used 
for various ceremonial and practical purposes, for instance in the feasts for guests, 
on occasions of death and of sacrifice: “At the collecting of it a black bull and black 
millet were offered to Si Han [73] the Master (Spirit) of Cold; when it was brought 
out, a bow of peach-wood and arrows of thorn were employed to expel calamitous 
influences ... It was deposited with a sacrifice to Si Han, the depositories were 
opened with the offering of a lamb”. For the counterpart, the Si Shu [74] Master 
(Spirit) of the Heat we have only some data in systematizing texts. Chouli: Yiie 
chang: “In the middle of spring, in daytime, one beats earthen drums and plays 
the Odes of Pin in order to welcome the Shu Heat; in the middle of autumn, in 
the night, one welcomes the Han Cold in the same way”. Li: Tsi fa: ... “at the 
pit and the altar one sacrifices to Han and Shu” (for this passage and a few preceding 
words of moot meaning, see Karlgren, Loan Characters par. 1333). Yi Chou shu: 
Ch’ang mai (a typically systematizing chapter): “One orders the T’ai-tsung to 
sacrifice to the Ta Shu Great Heat and the Shao-tsung to sacrifice to Feng Wind 
and Yii Rain”—this, however, referring to the first summer month. 

A much more important place in the sacrificial system is occupied by the Yii 
[75] sacrifice for rain. That Yii was a real sacrifice is attested by Kung-yang: Huan 
5: “What is the Ta Yii Great Yii? It is a h a n tsi [76] drought sacrifice”. The 
Yii occurs frequently in the free texts. Lun: Sien tsin: “I would enjoy the breeze 
[where they] dance the Yii”. Sim: T’ien lun: “You Y ii perform the Yii and it rains— 
why is that?” Ch’un ts’iu passim (see below). The essential ingredient in the rite 
was the conjuratory dances performed by shamans (according to the ritualists 
both male and female, hence the phrase in Lun above). This is frequently stated 
in the rituals. Chouli: Wu shi (Dance master): “He leads in dancing the drought 
service”. Chouli: Tao jen: “In time of drought he furnishes the paraphernalia for 
the Yii”. Chouli: Si wu: “In time of great drought he leads the Wu [77] shamans to 
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dance the Yii”. Chouli: Nii wu [78] (female shamans): “In time of drought they 
dance the Yii”. Li: Tsi fa: “In the sacred place of the Yii one sacrificed against 
floods and drought”. Lii shi ch’un ts’iu, chung hia (=Li: Yiie ling): “The officials 
on behalf of the people prayed and sacrificed to . . . and they ta Yii made the 
Great Yii to the Ti (monarch[s])”. 

The free text Ch’un ts’iu: Huan 5 says that “in autumn” they performed the Ta 
Yii, but Tso criticizes: the Ta Yii should be in the second of the four seasons (summer). 
Among the commentators there has been an extensive and heated discussion about 
the time for the Yii sacrifices, some of them propounding that Ta Yii was the fixed 
and regular rite, a simple Yii meaning an occasional rite because of a drought. Noth¬ 
ing of the kind can be read out of the free texts. The Ch’un ts’iu records Ta Yii 
in the autumn in 18 cases (Huan 5, Hi 11, 13, Ch’eng 3, Siang 5, 8, 16, 17, 28, Chao 
3, 6, 8, 16, 24, 25, Ting 1, 7, 12) and in the winter in 1 case. It seems enigmatic why 
rites solliciting rain should be performed in the autumn, when the agricultural season 
is already finished, but there it is! 

The most curious of all, however, is that we do not know which deity it is that 
is addressed and implored in the Yii rites. We witnessed earlier that one of the 
deities sacrificed to was the Yii Shi Master of Rain but no text, free or systematizing 
or commenting, connects the Yii sacrifice with this potentate. The free texts give 
no hint whatever. Nor does the systematizing Chouli. In the Lii shi ch’un ts’iu 
(Yiie ling) phrase quoted above: Ta Yii Ti “made the Great Yii to Ti” there is a 
suggestion avidly seized upon by the commentators. Both Cheng Huan (on Yiie 
ling) and Kao Yu (on Lii shi) conclude that Ti here means Wu Ti “the Five Ti” 
i.e. the “Monarchs” of the four quarters and the centre (see under I above). Hii 
Shen (Shuowen), however, proposes to limit the term to one of them, the Ch’i 
Ti “Red Monarch” of the South. Tu Yii, on the other hand, under Huan 5 simply 
states that Ti in the moot phrase means T’ien Heaven, which is much more likely, 
since we have seen above (par. I) that the term Shang Ti very often is abridged 
into Ti. 


VIII 

In the preceding paragraphs the regular nature-god sacrifices have been briefly 
analysed. There are, however, passim in the free and the ritualistic texts glimpses 
of other sacrifices which are less clear. We find, for instance, in Shi: Huang yi 
the sacrifice Ma [79] (Arch. m&) “sacrifice in the camping place” (to placate the 
Spirits molested by the invading troops), which by various commentators has been 
confused with the Po [80] (Arch. paJc) “sacrifice to the horses’ ancestor” in Shi: 
Ki ji and with a sacrifice Ma [81], corruption of Ma [82] (Arch, mdg) in Chouli: 
Si shi, Ta si ma and Tien chu, performed at the signal post where an army assembled, 
with prayer for strength and victory. For full details see Gloss 473 and Loan Char¬ 
acters par. 1094 and 1256. The Lii shi ch’un ts’iu: Chung ch’un (=Li: Yiie ling) 
records a sacrifice in spring to Kao Mei [83] the High Match-maker”. 

Tso: Siang 11 tells of a covenant text appealing to two Spirits Si Shen [84] and 
Si Meng [85] of which nothing further is known. 
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Tso: Yin 11: The prince worshipped a certain Spirit Chung Wu [86] and fasted 
in the She park before performing the sacrifice to him. 

Tso: Wen 2: The sage minister Tsang Wen-chung caused the people to sacrifice 
to a Spirit in the shape of a bird called Yuan-kii [87], Kyii: Lu yii, shang tells the 
same story, adding that the bird had come in from the sea and settled outside the 
eastern gate of Lu. 

Tso: Chuang 32: A Spirit descended in Shen, a place in the state Kuo. The prince 
was advised to sacrifice to him and he sent his chief scribe to present the offerings. 

We can gather from this that besides the official and regular cults there must 
have existed a whole world of popular beliefs and more or less primitive cults. 
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CHOU TSU-MO ON THE CHTEH-YUN 

BY 

GORAN malmqvist 


Political events in recent years have seriously disrupted the exchange of informa¬ 
tion between Chinese and Western sinologists, and a number of important articles 
and books by Chinese scholars have unfortunately become less readily available 
outside of China. This paper presents a full translation of an article by Chou Tsu-mo, 
one of China’s leading scholars in the field of phonology and historic phonetics. 
The article, which is entitled “Ch'ieh-ylln ti hsing-chih ho t’a ti yin-hsi chi-ch’u”, 
[On the nature of the Ch'ieh-yiln and on the foundation of its phonological system], 
is included in Yll-yen-hslleh lun-ts’ung [Collected articles on linguistics], vol. 5 
(compiled by the editorial board of the department of Chinese Studies of Peking 
University, and published by Commercial Press in 1963). A second, and slightly 
revised edition of the same article is found in Chou Tsu-mo’s Wen-ihslleh chi [Collec¬ 
tion of learned essays], vol. I (Chung-hua shu-chii, Peking, 1966). 

A full translation of this important paper is further warranted by the fact that 
the significance of Chou Tsu-mo’s arguments and conclusions extend far beyond 
the field of historic phonetics. 

Contemporary scholarship has produced three main theories with regard to the 
nature of the Ch’ieh-yttn. Bernhard Karlgren, Henri Maspero, and their many 
followers, have argued that the phonological categories of the Ch'ieh-yiln are de¬ 
scriptive of a homogeneous koine which was based on the dialect spoken in the Sui 
capital of Ch’ang-an towards the end of the 6th century A.D. The argument in 
favour of the homogeneity of the Ch 9 ieh-y1ln is that the great majority of modem 
dialects can be shown to be individually derived from it, and further, that the 
Ch'ieh-yUn categories have turned out to be meaningful in terms of the earlier 
history of the language. 

A second school argues that the Ch’ieh-ylln system is of an eclectic nature; that 
the dictionary incorporates a great many obsolete readings which have been taken 
over from earlier rime dictionaries, and that it also registers many substandard 
dialect forms. 

According to the third school of thought the Ch'ieh-yttn is an entirely artificial 
construct which represents an attempt to create a national standard out of many 
diverging dialects. It has been suggested that the compilers of the Ch'ieh-yUn 
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registered synchronic distinctions in a number of dialects in order to reveal dia¬ 
chronic patterns and that the work therefore registers the maximum number of 
distinctions possible on the basis of the dialects consulted. 

Utilizing a wealth of corroborating material, Chou Tsu-mo has to my mind 
been able to establish an irrefutable theory of the true nature of the Ch'ieh-yttn. 
His article is divided into five parts. In part I the author evaluates the information 
contained in Lu Fa-yen’s Preface to the Ch’ieh-ylin and in other contemporary 
sources concerning the dialectal differences between the North and the South. In 
part II Chou Tsu-mo discusses the extent to which the Ch'ieh-yiin agrees with 
the various classifications of earlier rime books. In this part he also refutes the 
notions that the Ch'ieh-yUn is a compilation of heterogeneous materials or an artificial 
construct without foundation in actual speech. Part III is devoted to an analysis 
of riming in works by writers of the late Nan-pei-ch’ao period (479-589 A.D.). 
The author shows that the majority of Ch'ieh-yitn distinctions are upheld in the 
riming of poets from the Southern dynasties of Ch’i, Liang and Ch’en. In part IV 
he discusses the close affinity between the CKieh-yUn rimes and the final categories 
revealed by the fan-ch’ieh spellings in the original Ytt-p'ien. Part V contains an 
evaluation of various views on the location of the Ch'ieh-ylin language, together 
with a resum6 of the author’s conclusions. 


This translation has been based on the second edition of Chou Tsu-mo’s article. 
My own comments and explanatory notes are either placed within square brackets 
or presented in footnotes. The reconstructed forms of Ancient and Archaic Chinese 
which have been placed between slanting brackets are taken from Bernhard Karl- 
gren’s “Grammata Serica Recensa” (BMFEA 29, Stockholm 1957). Following Chao 
Yuan Ren’s emendation (see “Distinctions within Ancient Chinese”, Harvard 
Journal of Asiatic Studies 5 [1941]) Karlgren’s rime 94b. liduj has been altered to 
fi&uf. All Ch'ieh-ylln rimes have been numbered as in Karlgren’s “Grammata Serica” 
(BMFEA 12, Stockholm 1940). Numbers placed within round brackets refer to 
lists of Chinese characters placed at the end of each part of this article. 

In a few instances my translations of passages found in sources quoted by Chou 
Tsu-mo are highly tentative. One example is my attempt at translating the almost 
completely unintelligible passage from the Yilan-ho hsin-sheng yttn-p’u in Part I. 
Such instances have been indicated by a question mark within square brackets or 
commented upon in footnotes. 

An appendix has been added at the end containing (A) the list of Ch'ieh-yQn 
rimes, reproduced from “Grammata Serica”; (B) a list of names of persons men¬ 
tioned in the article; (C) a list of sources and literary works referred to in the article 
and (D) a list of modern works quoted by Chou Tsu-mo. 
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I 


Lu Fa-yen’s Ch'ieh-yUn is an important source for the investigation of the phone¬ 
tics of Middle Chinese (3rd-6th centuries A.D.). In the past many scholars have util¬ 
ized the Ch’ieh-yUn for their researches into Middle Chinese phonetics. Nevertheless, 
we find a lack of consensus among scholars as to some basic questions, such as the 
true nature of the Ch'ieh-yUn, the foundation of its phonological system, the period 
and the location of the phonological stage represented by the CKieh-yUn , and 
whether or not it may serve as a base for the reconstruction of Middle Chinese. 

In order to arrive at a thorough understanding of these problems we shall have 
to investigate a variety of relevant materials. We intend to start our enquiry with 
a study of the Ch'ieh-yUn Preface . Although Lu Fa-yen’s Preface is very concise, 
it does contain some information about the motive behind the compilation of the 
Ch'ieh-yUn , and about the purport and the spirit of the work. The Preface says: 
“Formerly, in the beginning of the K'ai-huang reign 581-600 A.D.) the yi-Vung 
Liu Chen, the wai-shih Yen Chih-t’ui, the wu-yang Lu Ssu-tao, the chu-tso Wei 
Yen-yuan, the chang-shih Li Jo, the kuo-tzu Hsiao Kai, the izu-yi Hsin Teh-yiian, 
and the li-jm Hstieh Tao-heng together visited Fa-yen’s home. In the evenings, 
after having enjoyed their wine, their discussions always turned to phonology. 
Differences obtained between the pronunciations of the past and the present and 
different principles of selection were followed by the various authors. In the regions 
of Wu and Ch’u the pronunciation is at times too light and shallow; in Yen and 
Chao it is often too heavy and muted; in the areas of Ch’in and Lung the chU- 
sheng is the same as the ju-sheng , while in Liang and Yi the Jingsheng resembles 
the chU-sheng. Again, (1) ftsi&f and (2) ftdif, (3) Ingiwo/ and (4) / ngju / are treated 
respectively as one rime; the finals of (5) jsien / and (6) fsj&nf , (7) jfpu / and (8) \yduj 
are treated as identical. If one wished to broaden the path of literature [by accepting 
forms deviating from the norm] the (9) ching [“clear”] and the (10) cho [“muted”] 
should obviously be allowed to interchange freely. But if one wishes to appreciate 
good diction, then it is necessary to distinguish between the (11) ch’ing [“light”] 
and the (12) chung [“heavy”]. 

The YUn-chi by Lii Ching, the YUn-lUeh by Hsia-hou Kai, the YUn-lUeh by Yang 
Hsiu-chih, the Yin-p'u by Li Chi-chieh, and the YUn-lUeh by Tu T’ai-ch’ing all 
contain forms which are mutually inconsistent. The rimes used in the South also 
differ widely from those used in the North. And so we discussed the right and the 
wrong of South and North, and the prevailing and the obsolete of past and present; 
wishing to present a more refined and precise standard, we discarded all that was 
ill-defined and lacked preciseness. The wai-shih Yen Chih-t’ui and the kuo-tzu 
Hsiao Kai were responsible for most of these judgments. 

The chu-tso Wei Yen-yuan said to me, Fa-yen: ‘Now that all doubtful cases have 
been solved through our recent discussions, why not write it all down in accordance 
with our discourses? Let us few friends settle these matters once and for all’. And 
so I grasped my brush, and aided by the light of a candle, I wrote down a draft 
summary, which eventually was perfected through wide consultation and penetrating 
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research. Later I became engaged in other studies, which were carried out con¬ 
currently with my lowly official duties; for more than ten years I was unable to 
devote myself to this compilation. Now I have returned to my original calling, that 
of tutoring private students. 

A knowledge of phonology is necessary for any literary undertaking . . . And so, 
choosing from the various rimebooks and other lexica, old and new, and basing 
myself on my earlier notes, I organized the material into the Ch'ieh-yUn in five 
chllariy analysing minutiae and making fine distinctions. It is not so that I have 
been the sole judge in these matters; I have merely related the opinions of my 
worthy colleagues . . . 

In the year hsin-yu, the first year of the Jenshou reign of the great Sui-dynasty 
[601 A.D.]”. 

The wording of the Preface allows us to make the following deductions: 

(i) at the time of the compilation of the Ch'ieh-yiin the various dialects were phonet¬ 
ically different. 

The Ch'ieh-yiln Preface says: “In the regions of Wu and Ch’u the pronunciation 
is at times too light and shallow; in Yen and Chao it is often too heavy and muted”. 
The Preface of the Ching-tien shih wen by Lu Teh-ming says: “As to dialectal dif¬ 
ferences, each individual dialect is different from all others. The greatest differences 
are those between the*, dialects of the South and the North. Some err in being to 
superficial and light, others err in being to heavy and muted”. This indicates that 
the dialectal differences between the South and the North were very great. The 
following statement which is found in the section on phonetics in the Yenshih 
chia-hslln conforms to the views expressed in Lu Fa-yen’s Preface : “The climate 
of the South is pleasant and gentle, the sounds are clear, high, penetrating and far- 
reaching. The fault [of the Southern pronunciation] lies in its being too shallow; 
its vocabulary contains many vulgar expressions. In the North the mountain valleys 
are deep and the rivers broad; the sounds are heavy, muted and dull; the positive 
qualities of the Northern pronunciation are its solidity and straightness. Its vocab¬ 
ulary contains many archaic expressions”. While the meanings of the terms (11) 
ctiing [“light”], (13) ctiien [“shallow”], (12) chung [“heavy”] and (10) cho [“muted”] 
are not altogether clear, they were probably meant to describe various distinctions 
of vowel quality, such as velarized vowels versus palatalized vowels, front vowels 
versus back vowels, and distinctions based on the absence or presence of labio-velar 
glides in prevocalic position ( k'ai-k’oulho-k'ou ). The section on syllabic permuta¬ 
tions in the first chllan of the Shittan rinryalcu by the Japanese monk Ryo 
Son contains the following quotation from the Ylian-ho hsin-aheng yiln-p’u: “Both 
in the indirect connection [(14) p’ang-niu] and in the direct connection [(16) cheng- 
niu\ of initial and final, the first spelling character and the spelled character have 
identical initials. But the direct connection is contained within one series [comprising 
yang-aheng and yinsheng forms of all tones, together with the one ju-sheng form], 
while the indirect connection goes beyond this tonal series [in the identification 
of initials]. Thereby a distinction is established between the direct and the indirect 
connection, which in turn serves to distinguish the clear [(9) ch’ing] and the muted 
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[(10) cAo] sounds. The (16) K'ou fu (?) says: ‘If one wishes to seek unambiguous 
definitions it is necessary to apply a correct terminology’. The five initial categories 
are here set out in a chart; the tabulation is completed by the nine operations. 
When the lips are pursed the articulation is entirely muted; when the lips are spread 
the articulation is altogether light. It is necessary to use muted forms to spell muted 
forms and to employ clear forms to achieve other clear forms”. (See Taisho daizokyo 
2709, page 669). Ry6 Son’s work was written in the 24th year of the Chih-yUan 
reign of the Yuan dynasty (1287 A.D.). The YUan-ho hsinsheng yUn-p'u, which 
was quoted by Ryo Son, was written in the T’ang period. (The preface of Shen- 
hung’s Ssusheng wu-yin chiu-nung fan-niu-t'u , which is found in the extant version 
of the Yil p'ien, is partly based on this work). Although it is uncertain whether 
the terms (17) lung-cKen (“pursed lips”) and (18) Kai-cKih (“spread lips”) refer to 
the articulation of initials or finals, and while the meaning of these terms is unclear, 
they may at least to some extent help us to understand the significance of the 
terms ‘light and shallow’ and ‘heavy and muted’. 

The clearest indication of the fact that the dialects of the time differed with 
regard to the tones obtains in the following statement in Lu Fa-yen’s Preface: 
“In the regions of Ch’in and Lung the ch’Usheng is the same as the jusheng , while 
in Liang and Yi the p'ingsheng resembles the ch’U-sheng”. Apart from indicating 
dialectal differences with regard to tones, the first part of this statement must 
also refer to differences with regard to the final element of the syllable. The evidence 
of this is rather scanty. The examples which we have discovered so far all belong 
to rimes of the yinsheng category [i.e. rimes which contain neither of the final 
consonants - p , -£, -k\ - m , -n, -ng\ Essentially these examples exhibit contacts be¬ 
tween the ch’Usheng rimes 14.^/iai-/, 10. fdi-j, 13. /ai-/, and 16. /im-/ [which all 
derive from Archaic finals ending in - d ] and the jusheng rimes 42. fdtf , 66. udtf , 
46. /at/y 44. I&t/y 48. fiet/ and 46. Hdt/. Examples of such contacts are (19) Ho-lien 
Ch’ii-chieh [/kidt/] of Chin, the personal name of whom was also written (20) Ch’ii-kai 
[jkdi-/]; (21) Yii-wen T’ai [/t’di-/] of Northern Chou, whose original personal name 
was (22) Hei-t’a [/$*<&/], and the term (23) chuw-kuai [/kudi-j] which in the Kuan- 
chung [Shensi] area of the T’ang period was rendered as (24) chiao-kua [/j Jcwatj], 
(This last item, which is found in Hsiian Ying’s Yi-cKieh-ching yin-yi , chUan 18, 
has already been referred to by Chao Chen-to in his article “Ts’ung CKieh-yUn 
hsu lun CKieh-yUn ”, [A discussion of the CKieh-yUn on the basis of the Ch'ieh-yUn 
preface], Zhongguo Yuwen 10 (1962), 467-476). 

(n) The rime books prior to the CKieh-yUn all differed with regard to their classi¬ 
fication of rimes, and all show mutual inconsistencies. 

The CKieh-yUn preface contains the following statement: “Differences obtained 
between the pronunciations of the past and the present and different principles 
of selection were followed by the various authors”. The Preface also says: “The 
YUn-chi by Lii Ching, the YUn-lUeh by Hsia-hou Kai, the YUn-lUeh by Yang Hsiu- 
chih, the Yin-p'u by Li Chi-chieh, and the YUn-lUeh by Tu T’ai-ch’ing all contain 
forms which are mutually inconsistent. The rimes used in the South also differ 
widely from those used in the North”. These five works are no longer extant. The 
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only information about their different classifications of rimes exists in the notes 
appended to the list of rimes in Wang Jen-hsii’s K'an miu pu ch’iieh ChHeh-yiln , 
a work of the Tang period. These notes enable us to assess the differences between 
these five rime books. Of the five authors. Lii Ching, who lived in the Chin period, 
originated from Jen-ch’eng (the present Ch’ii-fou in the Shantung province). Yang 
Hsiu-chih, who was from Wu-chung, situated West of Peking (the present Chi-hsien 
in Hopei), was the son of Yang Ku, who served as magistrate of Lo-yang in the 
Northern Wei period. Yang Hsiu-chih served under the Northern dynasties of 
Ch’i and Chou. Li Chi-chieh, whose personal name was Kai, was the younger brother 
of Li Kung-hsu. His elder sister was the wife of Hsing Shao. Li Chi-chieh, who was 
from P’ing-chi in the commandery of Chao (the present Chao-hsien in Hopei), 
served under the Northern Ch’i. Tu T’ai-ch’ing, who was the son of Tu Pi of Northern 
Ch’i, originated from Ch’ii-yang in Po-ling (the present Ting-hsien in Hopei) and 
served under the Northern Ch’i, and subsequently under the Sui. Of these four 
scholars, Lii Ching was the earliest. Yang Hsiu-chih, Li Chi-chieh and Tu T’ai- 
ch’ing all served under the Northern Ch’i and were more or less contemporaneous. 
Furthermore, they were all from the area which was then referred to as Ho-pei 
[“the area North of the Yellow river”] (i.e. the area under the control of the Northern 
Ch’i). Hsia-hou Kai has no biography in the dynastic histories. The K'an wu by 
Li Fu of the T’ang period says: “Hsia-hou Kai of the Liang compiled the Ssu-sheng 
yiln-lileh in 12 chlian (according to the bibliographical chapter of the Sui shu the 
work contained 13 chlian). This indicates that Hsia-hou Kai served under the Liang. 
Yen Chih-t’ui mentions in the philological chapter [Shu cheng p'ien] of his Yen- 
shih chia-hsiln that Hsia-hou Kai and Hsieh Kuei both had read several thousand 
chlian, which indicates that he was a man of wide learning. In the period from Wei 
and Chin to Ch’i and Liang most members of the Hsia-hou family resided in the com¬ 
mandery of Ch’iao (the present Po-hsien in Anhwei). Since Hsia-hou Kai served 
under the Liang, he probably took up residence in the South after the southward 
migration of the Northerners. 

These five books served as the main reference works for Lu Fa-yen when he 
compiled his Ch’ieh-yiln. Lii Ching’s YUn-chi is the earliest of these works. The 
Shang-ku chin-wen tzu-piao by Chiang Shih of the Northern Wei states that Lii 
Ching [Chou Tsu-mo has Lii Ch’en for Lii Ching], using the Sheng-lei by Li Teng as 
his model, wrote the YUn-chi in five chilan (according to the bibliographical chapter 
of the Sui shu the work contained 6 chilan) and that the work was divided into five 
sections, viz. (25) hung, shang, chiao , chih and yil (see the biography of Chiang 
Shih in the Wei shu). The preface of the Yiln-tsuan by P’an Hui of the Sui says: 
“Of a more recent date are the Sheng-lei by Li Teng and the Yiln-chi by Lii Ching, 
which works were the first to distinguish between the clear [(9) ch’ing] and the muted 
[(10) cho ] sounds and between the kung and the yil”. (See P’an Hui’s biography 
in the Sui shu). From this we may infer that the Yiln-chi probably only classified 
the rimes into large categories and that it did not establish lists of rimes in all four 
tones. (Evidence for this is also found in the Yen-shih chia-hsiln and in Lu Teh- 
ming’s Ching-tien shih wen). The works by Yang Hsiu-chih, Li Chi-chieh and Tu 
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T’ai-ch’ing were not far removed from Lu Fa-yen’s time. The bibliographical 
chapter of the Sui shu lists Yang Hsiu-chih’s Yiln-lileh , in one chttan, together 
with Li Kai’s (Li Chi-chieh’s) Yin-p'u in four chllan. Tu T’ai-ch’ing’s work is not 
mentioned in the list. Yang Hsiu-chih’s Yiln-lileh is referred to in the Ssu-sheng 
lun by Liu Shan-ching of the Sui who writes as follows: “Yang Hsiu-chih, the 
p'u-she of Ch’i, was a man of literary talent of the time. Considering the facts that 
dialects deviate from the norm; that there are both faulty and correct rimes—the 
faulty ones often being used by writers in place of the correct ones— and that 
the present differs from the past, he then distinguished a basic series of 56 rimes, 
which he organized into the four tonal categories, entitling his work the Yiln-lileh. 
Scholars engaged in literary composition all drew their rules from this work; the 
younger generation of writers was greatly indebted to him”. (See the Japanese 
monk Kugai’s Bunkyo hifuron which quotes this passage; the Ssusheng chih 
kuei y in one chllan , by Liu Shan-ching, which is listed in the bibliographical chapter 
of the Sui shu , is the same work as the one referred to above). Judging from Liu 
Shan-ching’s remarks we may assume that Yang Hsiu-chih’s Yiln-lileh contained 
an analysis of sounds and rimes. Since the work consists of one single chilan> it 
probably contained an analysis of only the basic series of 56 rimes, under which 
rime words belonging to the four tonal categories were listed separately. In this 
respect it differed from Lu Fa-yen’s Ch'ieh-yiln , with its classification of more 
than 190 rimes. 

A great many rime books appeared in the Nan-pei-ch’ao period, with rather 
divergent classifications of rimes. This was mainly due to phonetic differences 
in the dialects on which these works were based. In the section on phonetics in the 
Yen-shih chia-hsiln we read as follows: “Each of the various phonological works 
possessed special local features of its own; this gave rise to mutual criticism, and 
it was difficult to decide which criteria were correct. While all works were based 
on the pronunciation of the Imperial capitals, they also accounted for common 
regional forms. Examinations into the pronunciation of the past and the present 
resulted in the establishment of an eclectic system. But all things considered, these 
works mainly reflected the pronunciation of Chin-ling and that of Lo-yang”. The 
family of Yen Chih-t’ui had for generations lived in Chin-ling. He himself served 
under the Liang. At the end of the Liang he turned to the Ch’i and served as an 
official in Yeh for more than 20 years. He consequently had an intimate knowledge 
of the personalities, the speech and the literature of both the South and the North. 
Hsia-hou Kai of the Liang was renowned for his wide learning, and originally was 
acquainted with Yen Chih-t’ui. Yang Hsiu-chih, Li Chi-chieh and Tu T’ai-ch’ing 
all served under the Northern Ch’i as colleagues of Yen Chih-t’ui, who therefore 
must have been well acquainted with their works. The testimony of the section 
on phonetics of the Yen-shih chia-hsiln must therefore be considered entirely reliable. 
From what has been said above we may conclude that the rime books of that time 
each had its own local colour and that each author, while basing himself on the 
pronunciation of the Imperial capitals, also took into account the pronunciation 
of his own local dialect, and that each work therefore received its final form after 
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certain eclectic adjustments. The major dialectal difference was that between the 
South and the North. The Northerners considered the dialect of Lo-yang as repre¬ 
sentative, while the Southerners held the dialect of Chin-ling as representing the 
Southern tongue. This is why the CKieh-yUn Preface says, that “the rimes used in the 
South differ widely from those used in the North”. This indicates that the rather great 
divergences between the rime books of the South and those of the North were due 
to dialectal differences. It is regrettable that these rime books have all been 
lost. 

The divergences in the rime classifications of these rime books were, however, 
not solely due to the dialectal difference between the North and the South, or to 
diachronic differences; they also have a bearing on the fact that each author applied 
different standards in his phonetic analysis and in his classification of rimes. Such 
instances are referred to in the section on phonetics in the Yen-shih chia hsiln: 
“The YUn-chi by Lii Ching combines the four forms (26) flytxnqf, (27) f'hiidng /, 
(28) lywengl and (29) /tdngl into two rimes, and establishes a separate category 
for each of the forms (30) fjwi&f , (31) fg'ji&f, (32) j-jAkf [Archaic f-iekf] and (33)/ipzfc/ 
[Archaic Idjdkl]. The four characters of the first set are in the CKieh-yUn classified 
under the rimes 72. Ijangf, 67. /png /, 71 .1 eng I and 66. jdngf respectively. The YUn-chi 
combines them into only two rimes, one of which probably comprised /eng\ and Hang/, 
while the other comprised jpng / and fragf. (The original text of the Yen-shih chia - 
hsUn probably listed these four characters in the following order: ch'eng , hung, 
jeng , teng). Lii Ching’s combination of fengf and Hang / into one rime also conforms 
with the fan-ch y ieh spelling of the character (34) meng , (35) \m\wang-zjdrig \, which 
is found in the Tzu-lin, a work compiled by Lii Ching’s elder brother Lii Ch’en 
(see the Tzu-lin k y ao yi by Jen Ta-ch’un). In the Ch y ieh-yUn the same character 
is found under the rime 71. /eng/, with the fan-ch’ieh spelling (36) Imuo-kengf. 

(30) \jwil\ and (31) lg'ji&l are in the CKieh-yUn both placed under the same 
rime, 7. fji&f. The CKieh-yUn likewise classes 32. /•idkf and (33) /ziakf under the 
one rime 76. Ijdkf. That the YUn-chi differentiates between (30) and 31) is probably 
due to the ho-k y ou\k y ai-k y du distinction. As to the distinction between (32) and (33) 
it was probably based on a difference in the degree of palatalization of the vowels 
of these two syllables. These two forms belong to different classes in Archaic Chinese, 
(32) belonging to the ju-sheng section of the (37) chih class [Karlgren’s class XIX], 
and (33) belonging to the ju-sheng section of the (38) yU class [Karlgren’s class XVII]. 
In the Chin period (33) belonged to the (39) to class, while (32) belonged to the (40) 
hsi class (See Han Wei Chin Nan-pei-ch y ao yUn-pu yen-pien yen-chiu , Part II). 
The Ch y ieh-yiln treats (32) /• iak / and (41) /’idk/ as homophones. In his Yll-chu 
pao-tien , chilan 6, Tu T’ai-ch’ing of the Sui quotes the Tzu-lin , which gives the 
fan-ch y ieh spelling (42) l-ftt-Uekf. We infer that (32) /-jdi/ and (43) jliekf probably 
belonged to the same rime of the YUn-chi, and that the pronunciation of these 
two forms therefore differed from that of the post-Ch’i and Liang periods, when 
(32) f-idkf and (33) /iiak/ belonged to the same rime. Yen Chih-t’ui discussed the 
YUn-chi from the viewpoint of the pronunciation of his own time, and therefore 
considered its classification inappropriate. This indicates that Yen Chih-t’ui failed 
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to understand the pronunciation of older phonological stages. Therefore it is apparent 
that the categorization of the various rime books had to be mutually incompatible 
to the extent that the various authors based themselves on differing pronunciations 
and applied differing standards of phonetic analysis and rime classification. It is 
quite natural that scholars who conceived of these matters in different ways would 
express divergent judgments on individual rime books. Thus Liu Shan-ching says 
of Yang Hsiu-chih’s Ylln-lUeh: “Scholars engaged in literary composition all drew 
their rules from this work; the younger generation of writers was greatly indebted 
to it”. This shows that he considered it well suited as a practical handbook. Yen 
Chih-t’ui, on the other hand, has the following to say in the section on phonetics 
of his Yenshih chia-hsiln: “The rimes established by Yang Hsiu-chih are especially 
loose and rustic”. This indicates that he found Yang Hsiu-chih’s work too coarse 
and vulgar and lacking in accuracy. From this we see that differences in composi¬ 
tion have a bearing on the demands of each individual writer and on his conception 
of these matters. 

(m) The purpose of the Ch’ieh-yUn was to provide a phonetic analysis; collating 
the past and the present and bridging the distinctions between the South and 
the North, the Ch'ieh-ylln aimed at providing a correct norm of pronunciation 
conforming to the [linguistic] reality. 

Compiling his rime book, Lu Fa-yen, who based himself on his discussions with 
Liu Chen, Yen Chih-t’ui, and the others, considered that the authors of previous 
rime books had followed different principles of selection, and that their phonetic 
analysis was not sufficiently refined. In some cases the authors of earlier rime books 
were certainly correct, such as when they distinguished between 7. ffilf and 4. 
Iji/ , and between 87. / two/ and 88. Iju/ (this distinction was made by Yang Hsiu- 
chih, Li Chi-chieh, Tu T’ai-ch’ing and Hsia-hou Kai). In ignoring the distinctions 
between 44. lien / and 39. /$dn/, and between 94a. /jpu/ and 93. /du/, they were not 
sufficiently accurate (these distinctions were ignored by Li Chi-chieh, Tu T’ai- 
ch’ing, and Hsia-hou Kai). The suggestion put forward by the compilers of the 
Ch’ieh-ylln was as follows: “If one wished to broaden the path of literature [by 
accepting forms deviating from the norm] the ch’ing [“clear”] and the cho [“muted”] 
may obviously be allowed to interchange freely. But if one wishes to appreciate 
good diction, then it is necessary to distinguish between the light and the heavy”. 
Therefore their phonetic analysis and their classification of rimes had to be refined. 
This is the guiding principle of the Ch’ieh-ylln. 

In their comparative investigation of the rimes the compilers naturally had to 
take into account differences between the South and the North, and between the 
past and the present. Therefore the Preface of the Ch’ieh-ylln says that Liu Chen, 
Yen Chih-t’ui, and the others, “discussed the right and the wrong of South and 
North, and the prevailing and the obsolete of past and present; wishing to present 
a more refined and precise standard, they discarded all that was ill-defined and 
lacked preciseness. The ivai-shih Yen Chih-t’ui and the kuo-tzu Hsiao Kai were 
responsible for most of these judgments”. From this it may be seen that the com¬ 
pilers, in their discussions on difficult points and in their deliberations on synchronic 
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and diachronic differences, were guided by the notion of providing a norm for the 
pronunciation. This is quite evident from the wording of the Preface . 

The eight persons who participated in the phonological discussions were all 
renowned scholars and literary men of their time. Liu Chen, Yen Chih-t’ui and 
Hsiao Kai, who were all Southerners, had probably all lived in Chin-ling in their 
early years, and had furthermore held office under the Liang. Liu Chen was the 
son of Liu Hsien, a scholar well versed in the Han shu. Hsiao Kai was the grandson 
of a brother of Emperor Wu of the Liang, and an expert on the Wen-hsilan and 
the Han shu. His publications include the Wen-hsilan yin-yi and the Han shu 
yin-yi . The remaining five participants were Northerners. Of the five, only Lu 
Ssu-tao was bom in Fan-yang (the present Cho-hsien in Hopei); the others were 
born and raised in Yeh (the present Lin-ch’ang hsien in Hopei). But Lu Ssu-tao 
moved to Yeh at the age of 15 aui (counting backwards from the year of his death 
he ought to have arrived in Yeh in the 5th year of the Wu-ting reign, 547 A.D.). 
In the preface to his Ku-hung fu he says: “In the year in which I made up my mind 
to study I travelled from my village to the capital, where I became acquainted 
with phonology” (see the Pei ahih, chlian 30). Yeh was the capital of Eastern Wei; 
later on the Northern Ch’i also established its capital there. As to Wei Yen-yuan 
(Wei Tan) the history (Pei shift, chiian 56) states that he was from Ch’ii-yang in 
the Chu-lu commandery (the present Chin-shen hsien in Shih-chia-chuang, Hopei), 
and that he was the son of Wei Chi-ching, whose father, Wei Luan, held office 
under the Wei and died in Lo-yang. Although Wei Chi-ching was still young at 
the time of his father’s death, he was a man of wide learning and literary talent. 
At the age of about twenty sui he had made a name for himself in the capital 
(Lo-yang), as had his distant relative Wei Shou. At the beginning of the T'ien- 
p'ing reign (534 A.D.) he moved to Yeh, where he held the ministerial office of 
ta-ssu-nung and subsequently, until his death, that of governor of the Wei com¬ 
mandery. 

At the time Wei Tan was 15 sui of age (Pei ahih, chiian 56). From this we see 
that Wei Tan was bom, not in Lo-yang, but in Yeh, and that Chii-lu only was 
the home of his forefathers. Of Li Jo the history states that he was from Tun-ch’iu 
(the present Ch’ing-feng hsien of the Huang-tung commandery of Honan). He was 
the grandson of Li P’ing and the son of Li Hsieh. The family had for generations 
lived in Yeh (Pei shih, chiian 43). Hsin Teh-yiian was the son of Hsin Shu-tsu. 
The history states that he was from Ti-tao in the commandery of Lung-hsi (the 
present Lin-t’ao hsien, South of Lanchow in Kansu). But members of his family 
all held office under the Northern Ch’i (Pei shih, chiian 50). It is therefore probable 
that he was born and raised in Yeh and that Lung-shi simply was the home of 
his forefathers. According to the history Hsiieh Tao-heng was from Lin-fen in 
the Ho-tung commandery (the present town of Jung-ho, West of Wan-jung in 
Shansi). He was the son of Hsiieh Hsiao-t’ung, who held office under the Wei, 
and who died in Yeh in the second year of the Hsing-ho reign (540 A.D.), at which 
time Hsiieh Tao-heng was only six aui of age. (Pei shih, chiian 36). This means that 
Hsiieh Tao-heng also was born in Yeh. These five men all resided in Yeh for about 
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30 to 40 years. Of the eight scholars who participated in the phonological discussions, 
three represented Chin-ling and five Yeh (Lu Fa-yen himself was the son of Lu 
Shuang, and was also bom in Yeh. His father was a descendant of the Hsien-pi 
ruler Lu-ku; the history says that he was from Lin-chang in the commandery of 
Wei; that he after the T'ien-pao reign (550-559 A.D.) held office under the Northern 
Ch’i, and that he entered the Pass [i.e. moved to Ch’ang-an] after the fall of that 
dynasty. For this see Sui shu, chilan 58; Lin-chang is identical with Yeh). If we 
were to consider that these men represented the dialects of eight different areas, 
we would be mistaken. This is a very important point, since all who quote extensively 
from the histories speak only of the original homes of their forefathers, without 
paying attention to the places where they were bom and raised, and therefore 
are unable to appreciate which localities Lu Fa-yen refers to as South and North 
in his Preface. A great many other mistaken notions may arise from a failure to 
appreciate this point. What Lu Fa-yen refers to when he speaks of South and North 
is actually the Chiang-tung and the Ho-pei areas. That Chin-ling was the centre 
of the Chiang-tung area, just as Yeh was the centre of the Ho-pei area, may be 
determined by an investigation of the localities in which these eight men were 
born and raised. 

It was at the beginning of the K'ai-huang reign that these men participated in 
the phonological discussions. Apart from Liu Chen and Hsiao Kai, who both entered 
the Pass relatively early, the others did not arrive in Ch’ang-an until after Emperor 
Wu of Chou had conquered the Northern Ch’i (577 A.D.; see Pei Ch'i shu, chilan 
42, the biography of Yang Hsiu-chih). Having at that time been in Ch’ang-an 
only three or four years, they would follow their old habits and would therefore, 
in their deliberations on the differences between South and North, have based 
themselves on the speech of Chin-ling and Yeh. At the time of these deliberations 
they repeatedly discussed difficult points. In the end, Lu Fa-yen recorded the 
principles underlying their judgments. These were the guiding principles on which 
Lu Fa-yen later based himself when he, in the first year of the Jen-shou reign 
(601 A.D.), compiled the Ch'ieh-yiln. The Preface of the Ch'ieh-ylin refers explicitly 
to this. 

The concepts and the principles on which Liu Chen, Yen Chih-t’ui, and the others 
based themselves in their discussions in 581 A.D. are not explained in the Preface 
of the Ch'ieh-ylin. But in the section on phonetics in the Yen-shih chia-hsiln we 
can see what notions were held by Yen Chih-t’ui. He there says: “The climate 
of the South is pleasant and gentle; the sounds are clear, high, penetrating and 
far-reaching. The fault of the Southern pronunciation lies in its being too shallow; 
its vocabulary contains many vulgar expressions. In the North the mountain 
valleys are deep and the rivers broad; the sounds are heavy, muted and dull. The 
positive qualities of the Northern pronunciation are its solidity and straightness. 
Its vocabulary contains many archaic expressions. Thus, were educated gentlemen 
are concerned, the pronunciation of the South is superior; where the common 
people are concerned, the Northern pronunciation is better. If educated gentlemen 
and simple commoners of the South were to exchange clothes, their different social 
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status would be found out in the shortest conversation. But if one were to listen 
from behind a wall to a conversation between a Northern aristocrat and a rustic 
commoner, a whole day’s listening would hardly suffice to distinguish between 
them. The language of the South has been coloured by the dialects of Wu and 
Yiieh, while the language of the North has been mixed with barbarian tongues. 
These grave defects of the speech of the South and the North will not be discussed 
in detail here”. 

This statement refers to both pronunciation and vocabulary: the Southern 
pronunciation is clear and distinct, while the Northern pronunciation is muted 
and dull. Southerners use many vulgar expressions, while the speech of Northerners 
conforms to the correct written standard. The term “many vulgar expressions” 
refers to rustic dialectal idioms; by “many archaic expressions” is meant items 
of received literary vocabulary. This statement refers to the overall situation. 
Speaking of distinction between the upper and the lower classes Yen Chih-t’ui 
suggests that Northern speech is more uniform, while the differences between the 
social classes in the South are very great: the lower classes of the South spoke 
the Wu dialect, while the upper classes mostly adhered to the Northern speech 
(For details see Ch’en Yin-ko, “Tung Chin Nan-ch’ao chih Wu-yin” (“A historical 
study of the Wu dialect circa 317-589 A.D.”), CYYY 7, Part I. (1936), 1-4). Com¬ 
paring the speech of the upper classes in the North and the South, Yen Chih-t’ui 
finds the Southern idiom superior to that of the North. In reaching this verdict 
Yen Chih-t’ui must have considered whether the vocabulary was “pure and elegant”, 
and whether the pronunciation was conforming to the correct standard. The bio¬ 
graphy of Lu Kuang (Liang shu, chilan 48) says: “Already in his youth Lu Kuang 
had a clear understanding of the classics and had become well versed in Confucian 
scholarship. In the T’ien-chien reign (502-519 A.D.) he returned to his state [i.e. 
the Liang]. Among the Confucian scholars who at that time had arrived there 
from the North were Ts’ui Ling-en, Sun Hsiang, and Chiang Hsien, who all gathered 
followers to whom they lectured. Their pronunciation and idiom were of a mean 
order; only the discourses of Lu Kuang were pure and elegant, thus differing from 
those of the other Northern scholars”. In the section on phonetics of the Yen-shih 
chia-hsiln Yen Chih-t’ui says: “Since I arrived in Yeh I have met only four persons— 
namely Ts’ui Tzu-ytieh, his cousin Ts’ui Shan, Li Tsu-jen and his brother Li Wei — 
who paid attention to diction, and who, at least to some extent, adhered to the 
correct norm [of pronunciation]”. This shows that the speech of Northerners generally 
contained a mixture of dialect forms, and that Northerners, unlike the aristocrats 
of the South, paid insufficient attention to their pronunciation. In the same section 
of his work Yen Chih-t’ui also points out some of the differences in pronunciation 
between North and South: “As to their failure to observe minute distinctions. 
Southerners pronounce (44) jdzianl like (45) /zj<m/, (33) /ijjdfc/ [Archaic Idjak/] as 
(46) \di'{a-l [Archaic /d’idgr/]; they pronounce (47) /dz’jtfn/ like (48) Izjfin-/, and 
(49) I Hi: I like (50) /di’ig:/; Northerners pronounce (51) /$wo-/ like (52) (53) 

Iniiwol like (54) /niiu/; (55) /tsi^j like (56) /tei:/, and (57) / yap / like (58) / yap /. 
Mistakes such as these are often made by both parties”. Here it has been clearly 
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pointed out that, as far as initials are concerned, Southerners failed to make a 
distinction between fdz’l and /z/, and between \dt'\ and /£/. As regards the rimes, 
Northerners failed to distinguish between 87. lj,wo / and 88. /j^/, 7. /jit/ and 4. //i/» 
and between 27. / dp / and 28. jap/. Yen Chih-t’ui considered both the North and 
the South in the wrong. In all these instances Lu Fa-yen’s classification, as presented 
in the Ch'ieh-yllriy entirely agrees with that of Yen Chih-t’ui, which indicates that 
the Ch'ieh-ylln was not solely based on the pronunciation of the South nor solely 
on that of the North. Ch’en Yin-ko says: “It is therefore clear that the phonological 
system of the Ch’ieh-ylln is not based on any individual dialect of that time”. 
This statement agrees with the records of that period. 

We must now turn to the diachronic problem, on which Yen Chih-t’ui in the sec¬ 
tion on phonetics of his Yenshih chia-hsiln says as follows: “Language changes 
with times and with customs; writers adhere to their different dialects. The Ts'ang 
Chieh hsUn-ku [this work, by Tu Lin of the Latter Han, is recorded in the biblio¬ 
graphical chapter of the Chiu T'ang shu\ gives the fan-ch'ieh spelling (59) jjmo - 
mai-j for 60() /6’ai-/, and the spelling (61) lj,wo-kwdil for (62). In a gloss on the 
Chan-kuo ts’e the pronunciation of (63) /mj'wan/ is equated with that of (64) /mpXn:/. 
In a gloss on the Mu T’ien-tzu chuan (65) /kan-j is equated with (66) Ikan -/; the 
Shuo wen reads (67) / kdt) as (68) / kidkjy and pronounces (69) Imiwrmg:/ as (70) 
lmvng-1. The Tzu-lin gives the spelling (71) Ik'du-k&ml for (72) /i’rfn/, and equates 
the pronunciations of (73) /&£n/ and (74) /si&n /. The Yiln-chi combines (26) liidngjy 
(27) \nzidng\y (28) jywengl and (29) jtdngl into two rimes, and establishes a separate 
category for each of the four forms (30) (31) Ig’ji&l, (32) I'idkj and (33) 

The Sheng-lei by Li Teng equates (75) lyiei-j and (76) Ingiei-/. Liu Ch’ang-tsung’s 
Chou-kuan yin reads (77) jdz'j,dngl as (78) jiidng /. Examples such as these are 
widely found and must needs be collated. 

Many of the earlier fan’ch’ieh spellings are also incorrect. Hsu Hsien-min, in his 
Maoshih yin 9 spells (79) ldz'idu-1 as (80) / dz’i:-kdu-l [Chou Tsu-mo notes that the 
original text has (81) for (82)]; in the Tso-chuan yin (83) is spelled as (84) 

jd y uo-j,wdnl. Such spellings, which cannot be trusted, occur in great numbers. Even 
modem scholars have faulty pronunciations. Why, then, should we be obliged to 
follow the mistaken pronunciations of earlier scholars for the sole reason that 
they belong to the past? The T'ung-su wen says: “to enter a house to search it” 
is called (85) Isjdu/y which is spelled as (86) \yiwxmQ-ydu\. If this spelling were 
correct (87) Ixiuwngl would have to be spelled (88) Isiwo-jiwtmgl. This pronunciation 
is presently found in the common speech of the North, and that is yet another 
instance of an old form that has to be discarded. 

(89) Y11-fan is the name of a precious jade of Lu; it ought to be pronounced as 

(90) liwo-b’iwzm/y but in the South the second syllable is always pronounced as 

(91) Ipiwvnl. The first syllable of the name (92) Ch’i-shan, lg 9 ji£/y ought to be 
pronounced as (31) jg’ji&l, but in the South it is always pronounced as (93) ItM&l 
of the expression (94) shen-chih [“spirits”]. When the Chiang-ling area was invaded 
(occurring in the third year of the Ch'eng-sheng reign, 554 A.D.) this pronunciation 
was propagated within the Pass. I do not know what precedent there could be 
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for these two pronunciations, but I for one have never been apprised of it. 

In the Northern speech (95) /&$ux>:/ (96) Ifywo :/ are often pronounced as (97) 
/kiu:/. One exception is Li Chi-chieh, who writes: “Duke Huan of Ch’i and Kuan 
Chung stood on a tower and planned an attack on the state of (96) Chii. Tung-kuo 
Ya saw from a distance that Duke Huan’s mouth opened without closing [tight]. 
From this he knew that Duke Huan was speaking of Chii. It follows that (96) 
Ikjwo:/ and (97) lkiu:j cannot have been pronounced in the same way.” This shows 
an expert knowledge of phonetics. 

In the Ho-pei area the word (98) /hung / is spelled (99) Ikuo-dz'uongf, and thus 
treated as different from (100), (101), and (102) jkungj. This is indeed a vulgar 
mistake”. 

From these remarks we gain an understanding of Yen Chih-t’ui’s views on the 
pronunciation of the past and the present. He was of the opinion that “language 
changes with times and customs, and that, as far as reading pronunciations were 
concerned, writers adhered to the Southern the Northern tongue, as the case may 
be. Such readings and fan-ch’ieh spellings of earlier texts as were faulty and did 
not agree with the pronunciation of his time should be discarded. This attitude 
of his is well described in the following dictum: “Why, then, should we be obliged 
to follow the mistaken pronunciations of earlier scholars, for the sole reason that 
they belong to the past?”. In this regard he was certainly not conservative. Secondly 
whenever a word had more than one pronunciation, he considered the traditional 
reading, whether belonging to the Southern or the Northern tongue, to be the 
correct one. Thus (89) ought to be pronounced (103) pronounced 

Ig'ji&l, and (98) / kung / should be homophonous with (100), (101) and (102) /kungl . 
The deviating pronunciations of these forms should not be accepted since they 
lacked precedents. This notion of Yen Chih-t’ui is in conformity with the indication 
of reading pronunciations in Lu Teh-ming’s Ching-tien shih wen. In the preface 
to this work Lu Teh-ming states as follows: “Phonetic glosses differ with the times. 
Learned writers of the past often failed to follow the pronunciations indicated 
by the glosses, and the readings of the commentators themselves are not always 
mutually consistent. In this compilation I have somewhat deliberated over these 
matters. Such pronunciations as are often found in literary works and are syn- 
chronically consistent, and therefore generally accepted, have been placed in the 
prime position. In the case of characters with variant readings, which may be 
correlated to differences in meaning, or in the case of characters with more than 
one reading which have been variously glossed by different commentators, I have 
taken down all available information and in each instance given the name of the 
author of the relevant gloss in order to facilitate the reader’s discrimination. Expres¬ 
sions such as (104) huo yin “sometimes pronounced as”, and (105) yi yin “according 
to one source pronounced as” indicate that these forms are of recent origin and 
lack textual evidence. The reader will have to treat these forms with discrimination”. 

In the Ching-tien shih wen (106) is glossed by (107) jb'iwvnl, with the alternative 
reading /pjitrtm/; (103) has the reading /fc’jwzm/ and the alternative reading / pjwvnj . 
The first readings are exactly the same as those given in the Yen-shih chia-hsiln 
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(see Chou Tsu-mo, “ Yen-shih chia-hsiln yin-tz’u-p’ien chu-pu”, (“Commentary on 
the chapter on phonetics in the Yen Shih Chia Hsiin”), Fu Jen Hsileh Chih 11 
(1942), 201-220). Discussing reading pronunciations Lu Teh-ming says: “And again, 
to treat (29) \tdng\ and (108) /didngl as belonging to one rime, and to distinguish 
between (98) kung and (101) kung is probably inappropriate”. Lu Teh-ming here 
agrees with Yen Chih-t’ui in rejecting the pronunciation / kuong /. 

From these considerations we conclude that Yen Chih-t’ui laid stress on the 
present rather than on the past; what he considered valid were the received reading 
pronunciations current in his time and the phonological categories which actually 
existed in the language [of the present], and not the ancient readings of the past. 
With regard to the old readings, he always rejected such as were no longer valid 
in his time and followed the modern reading. Whenever there were Northern and 
Southern variants of a modem reading, he decided in favour of the received reading. 
In the section on phonetics of his Yen-shih chia hsiin he says: “The children of our 
family are already from an early age subjected to graded supervision and correc¬ 
tion. If one single word be pronounced wrongly, I would consider this my own 
fault. You all know that in referring to things one must not speak rashly without 
having consulted books and records”. This indicates that he laid stress on reading 
pronunciations; but this does not imply that he invariably followed the old reading. 
His guiding principle is similar to that of Lu Teh-ming, who demanded that the 
readings be “synchronically consistent”. In the section on philology of the Yen-shih 
chia-hsiin he discusses different styles of writing in the following terms: “Philologists 
of our time have no true understanding of the historical perspective: they insist 
on following the small seal, taking that as the norm for their writing. How could 
the Erh-ya , the San-ts'ang and the Shuo wen in all instances grasp the original 
intention of Ts’ang Chieh? And furthermore, discrepancies between the three 
works have resulted from alterations [of the script] during successive generations. 
How could dictionaries dating from the Western Chin and onwards be considered 
entirely wrong? One should merely see to it that one’s system of writing is consistent 
and abstain from private innovations. When examining and collating the right 
and the wrong, one needs to be especially well informed [?]. 

When I first read the Shuo wen I had a great contempt for the modem characters. 
If I wrote the correct forms I would have to fear that others would not recognize 
them; if I followed the vulgar forms I had to consider that others might reject 
them as faulty. This would make it impossible for me to write at all. When I gradually 
gained a wider experience I came to understand the principles of permanence and 
change. In relieving myself from the bonds of the past, I was yet willing to accept 
them for one part of my literary activity. In literary composition even minute 
details which] might seem of little consequence have to be properly observed. In 
official documents and in one’s daily correspondence there is fortunately no need 
to avoid vulgar forms”. 

“To deeply understand the principles of permanence and change” and “to abstain 
from private innovations”—these statements reflect an attitude identical with the 
one which Yen Chih-t’ui applied to his phonological theories. It would therefore 
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no doubt be wrong to assume that the following statement in Lu Fa-yen’s Preface — 
“and so we discussed the right and the wrong of South and North, and the prevailing 
and the obsolete of past and present”—actually implies that he based himself on 
the past in order to correct the present, or that he consciously preserved the pro¬ 
nunciation of the past, or that he in some instances preferred an old reading to 
the modem reading, while he in other instances reversed the process, in absolute 
disregard of fixed standards. On the basis of what Yen Chih-t’ui says in his section 
on phonetics in the Yenshih chia-hslln we know that they [i.e. the editors of the 
Ch’ieh-yiln ] took the current pronunciation as their standard. Such phonological 
distinctions of earlier rime books not conforming with the current pronunciation 
were decidely not accepted (as e.g. those of the Yiin-chi ); even such inappropriate 
distinctions as indicated by earlier fan-ch'ieh spellings were discarded. Examples 
of this are the fan-ch’ieh spellings of Hsu Miao which according to Yen Chih-t’ui 
ought to be examined and collated. 

The following statement, which is contained in the Preface of the Ch’ieh-yiin 
—“wishing to present a more refined and precise standard, we discarded all that 
was ill-defined and lacked preciseness. The wai-shih Yen Chih-t’ui and the kuo-tzu 
Hsiao Kai were responsible for most of these judgments”—is an expression of 
the demand that the Ch’ieh-yiln classification strictly conformed to the [linguistic] 
reality. The Ch’ieh-yiln classification entirely agrees with the expositions of Yen 
Chih-t’ui, which shows that the notions of Yen Chih-t’ui have been given full 
expression in the Ch’ieh-yiln . In order to understand the nature of the Ch’ieh-yiln 
it is therefore imperative that Yen Chih-t’ui’s statements be taken into account. 
Hsiao Kai’s notions would probably be identical with those of Yen Chih-t’ui. His 
Han-shu yin-yi has long been lost. The fragments of this work which were collected 
by Ch’ing scholars are rather scanty and can be left out of the discussion. 

On the basis of what has been said above we have arrived at a clearer appreciation 
of the nature of the Ch’ieh-yiln. In summing up we conclude that the Ch’ieh-ylin 
is a rime dictionary aiming at providing the correct norm of pronunciation, and 
that it was compiled on the basis of the decisions which were arrived at during 
the discussions of Liu Chen, Yen Chih-t’ui, and their colleagues, after the consulta¬ 
tion of earlier rime books and dictionaries. While its phonological system was 
determined on the basis of the educated speech of Chin-ling and Yeh, attention 
was also given to current reading pronunciations. Since it does not give sole emphasis 
to the speech of the North, nor to that of the South, it cannot be considered to be a 
record of any one dialect restricted to a particular area. Previously it has been 
suggested that the Ch’ieh-yiln represented the pronunciation of Ch’ang-an in the 
Sui period, but that is a mistake. This point has already been discussed in a very 
lucid manner in an article by Ch’en Yin-ko. 
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II 

The principles underlying the Ch'ieh-yiin selection of phonological features of 
the North and the South, and the deliberations motivating its deviation from the 
five rime books mentioned in the Preface require further investigation. 

We may begin with an examination of the five rime books. While all these works 
were lost already a long time ago, we may get an approximate understanding of 
their rime categorizations through the notes appended to the table of rimes included 
in Wang Jen-hsii’s K’an miu yu ch'Ueh Ch'ieh-yiin. Of all the rime books dating 
from the T’ang period which are still extant either in manuscript or in printed 
versions, only Wang Jen-hsii’s Ch'ieh-yiln contains these notes (See Chou Tsu-mo, 
“T’ang Wu-tai yiin-shu chi ts’un” [On fragments of rime books from the T’ang 
and the Wu-tai periods]). 

The transmitted versions of Lu Fa-yen’s, Chang-sun No-yen’s, and Sun Mien’s 
works all lack these notes. Therefore we may conclude that these notes were added 
by Wang Jen-hsii, and that they did not obtain in Lu Fa-yen’s original work. 
However, some scholars are of the opinion that these notes were included in Lu 
Fa-yen’s work. Thus the phrase (1)—“there is no shang-sheng rime corresponding 
to the y'ingsheng rime tung” —is found in Wang Jen-hsii’s notes, where it is said 
to be a quotation from Lu Fa-yen’s work. It is difficult to find a definite solution 
of this problem. For if it be argued that these notes did not obtain in Lu Fa-yen’s 
original work, what need would there then be for Wang Jen-hsii to add them when 
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he published his corrected edition of that work in the Chung-isung period of the 
Tang (705-709 A.D.), when Lu Fa-yen’s work had flourished already a long time, 
while the five rime books had gradually fallen into decline and become superseded? 
If it be argued that these notes did obtain in Lu Fa-yen’s original work, why, 
then, is no single trace of them to be found in the transmitted versions of Lu Fa- 
yen’s and Chang-sun No-yen’s works? It is, of course, open to us to suggest that 
most of the transmitted versions were copied down relatively late, and that those 
that were copied down at a relatively early date all lacked rime headings, which is 
why no trace is found of the notes. However, since it is difficult to provide a definite 
solution to this problem, we had better leave the question open. What we have 
to consider is whether the material is important or not, since its value in no way 
depends on who the author may be. And we may positively claim that these notes 
are extremely useful. (This has already been pointed out by Huang Ts’ui-po, in 
his articel “Kuan-yii Ch'ieh-yiin yin-hsi chi-ch’u ti wen-t’i” [On the problem con¬ 
cerning the foundation of the Ch'ieh-yiin phonological system], Zhongguo Yuwen 2 
(1962), 85-90). Not only will these notes help us to appreciate the relation between 
the Ch'ieh-yiin and the earlier rime books, but also afford us an approximate know¬ 
ledge of the phonology of the South and the North in the post-Chin periods of the 
Ch’i and the Liang, which, of course, is of even greater importance. 

Presently there exists three different manuscript versions—written at different 
times—of the T’ang edition of Wang Jen-hsii’s Ch'ieh-yiin , containing notes appended 
to the table of rimes. These are 

I. the K'an miu pu ch'iieh Ch'ieh-yiin, compiled by Wang Jen-hsii and containing 
a colophon by Hsiang Yiian-pien of the Ming, and the notice ‘with comments 
and notes by Chang-sun No-yen, and with character corrections by Pei Wu-ch’i’; 

II. The Tun-huang manuscript of the K'an miu pu ch'iieh Ch'ieh-yiin , compiled 
by Wang Jen-hsii. This work has been copied into the Tun-huang to-so [Frag¬ 
ments collected from Tun-huang]; 

III. The K'an miu pu ch'iieh Ch'ieh-yiin, compiled by Wang Jen-hsii, and con¬ 
taining a colophon by Sung Lien of the Ming. 

The first manuscript contains notes only to part of the p'ingsheng rimes; the 
second manuscript lacks notes to the p'ing-sheng rimes; the third manuscript which 
is the most complete one contains a number of omissions and mistakes, which how¬ 
ever may be collated against the second manuscript. The results of a collation of 
the three manuscripts are set out in the following table. (The order of the rimes 
is that of the second and third manuscript of Wang Jen-hsii’s work; the ju-sheng 
rimes are grouped together with the corresponding p'ing-shang , and ch'iisheng 
rimes, and their relative order is therefore not exactly that of the original; notes 
placed within parenthese are found only in the second manuscript). 

These notes which are appended to the table of rimes are of course neither very 
detailed, nor complete. Thus under each rime we lack reference to each and every 
rime book, and in a number of cases the information concerning the division of 
rimes is not sufficiently clear (as in the case of the four rimes 70. Ivngj , 71. /eragr/, 
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he published his corrected edition of that work in the Chung-tsung period of the 
T’ang (705-709 A.D.), when Lu Fa-yen’s work had flourished already a long time, 
while the five rime books had gradually fallen into decline and become superseded? 
If it be argued that these notes did obtain in Lu Fa-yen’s original work, why, 
then, is no single trace of them to be found in the transmitted versions of Lu Fa- 
yen’s and Chang-sun No-yen’s works? It is, of course, open to us to suggest that 
most of the transmitted versions were copied down relatively late, and that those 
that were copied down at a relatively early date all lacked rime headings, which is 
why no trace is found of the notes. However, since it is difficult to provide a definite 
solution to this problem, we had better leave the question open. What we have 
to consider is whether the material is important or not, since its value in no way 
depends on who the author may be. And we may positively claim that these notes 
are extremely useful. (This has already been pointed out by Huang Ts’ui-po, in 
his articel “Kuan-yii Ch’ieh-yiln yin-hsi chi-ch’u ti wen-t’i” [On the problem con¬ 
cerning the foundation of the Ch’ieh-ylln phonological system], Zhongguo Yuwen 2 
(1962), 85-90). Not only will these notes help us to appreciate the relation between 
the Ch’ieh-ylln and the earlier rime books, but also afford us an approximate know¬ 
ledge of the phonology of the South and the North in the post-Chin periods of the 
Ch’i and the Liang, which, of course, is of even greater importance. 

Presently there exists three different manuscript versions—written at different 
times—of the T’ang edition of Wang Jen-hsii’s Ch’ieh-ylln, containing notes appended 
to the table of rimes. These are 

I. the K’an miu pu ch’lleh Ch’ieh-ylln, compiled by Wang Jen-hsii and containing 
a colophon by Hsiang Yiian-pien of the Ming, and the notice ‘with comments 
and notes by Chang-sun No-yen, and with character corrections by Pei Wu-ch’i’; 

II. The Tun-huang manuscript of the K’an miu pu ch’lleh Ch’ieh-ylln, compiled 
by Wang Jen-hsii. This work has been copied into the Tun-huang toso [Frag¬ 
ments collected from Tun-huang]; 

III. The K’an miu pu ch’ileh Ch’ieh-yiln, compiled by Wang Jen-hsii, and con¬ 
taining a colophon by Sung Lien of the Ming. 

The first manuscript contains notes only to part of the p’ingsheng rimes; the 
second manuscript lacks notes to the p’ingsheng rimes; the third manuscript which 
is the most complete one contains a number of omissions and mistakes, which how¬ 
ever may be collated against the second manuscript. The results of a collation of 
the three manuscripts are set out in the following table. (The order of the rimes 
is that of the second and third manuscript of Wang Jen-hsii’s work; the jusheng 
rimes are grouped together with the corresponding p’ing-shang, and ch’Usheng 
rimes, and their relative order is therefore not exactly that of the original; notes 
placed within parenthese are found only in the second manuscript). 

These notes which are appended to the table of rimes are of course neither very 
detailed, nor complete. Thus under each rime we lack reference to each and every 
rime book, and in a number of cases the information concerning the division of 
rimes is not sufficiently clear (as in the case of the four rimes 70. Ivngj, 71. jengj, 
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he published his corrected edition of that work in the Chung-tsung period of the 
T’ang (705-709 A.D.), when Lu Fa-yen’s work had flourished already a long time, 
while the five rime books had gradually fallen into decline and become superseded? 
If it be argued that these notes did obtain in Lu Fa-yen’s original work, why, 
then, is no single trace of them to be found in the transmitted versions of Lu Fa- 
yen’s and Chang-sun No-yen’s works? It is, of course, open to us to suggest that 
most of the transmitted versions were copied down relatively late, and that those 
that were copied down at a relatively early date all lacked rime headings, which is 
why no trace is found of the notes. However, since it is difficult to provide a definite 
solution to this problem, we had better leave the question open. What we have 
to consider is whether the material is important or not, since its value in no way 
depends on who the author may be. And we may positively claim that these notes 
are extremely useful. (This has already been pointed out by Huang Ts’ui-po, in 
his articel “Kuan-yii Ch’ieh-yiln yin-hsi chi-ch’u ti wen-t’i” [On the problem con¬ 
cerning the foundation of the Ch’ieh-ylln phonological system], Zhongguo Yuwen 2 
(1962), 85-90). Not only will these notes help us to appreciate the relation between 
the Ch’ieh-ylln and the earlier rime books, but also afford us an approximate know¬ 
ledge of the phonology of the South and the North in the post-Chin periods of the 
Ch’i and the Liang, which, of course, is of even greater importance. 

Presently there exists three different manuscript versions—written at different 
times—of the T’ang edition of Wang Jen-hsu’s Ch’ieh-ylln, containing notes appended 
to the table of rimes. These are 

I. the K’an miu pu ch’lleh Ch’ieh-ylln , compiled by Wang Jen-hsii and containing 
a colophon by Hsiang Yiian-pien of the Ming, and the notice ‘with comments 
and notes by Chang-sun No-yen, and with character corrections by Pei Wu-ch’i’; 

II. The Tun-huang manuscript of the K’an miu pu ch’lleh Ch’ieh-yiln , compiled 
by Wang Jen-hsii. This work has been copied into the Tun-huang to-so [Frag¬ 
ments collected from Tun-huang]; 

III. The K’an miu pu ch’lleh Ch’ieh-yiln, compiled by Wang Jen-hsii, and con¬ 
taining a colophon by Sung Lien of the Ming. 

The first manuscript contains notes only to part of the p’ing-sheng rimes; the 
second manuscript lacks notes to the p’ing-sheng rimes; the third manuscript which 
is the most complete one contains a number of omissions and mistakes, which how¬ 
ever may be collated against the second manuscript. The results of a collation of 
the three manuscripts are set out in the following table. (The order of the rimes 
is that of the second and third manuscript of Wang Jen-hsu’s work; the ju-sheng 
rimes are grouped together with the corresponding p’ing-shang, and ch’ll-sheng 
rimes, and their relative order is therefore not exactly that of the original; notes 
placed within parenthese are found only in the second manuscript). 

These notes which are appended to the table of rimes are of course neither very 
detailed, nor complete. Thus under each rime we lack reference to each and every 
rime book, and in a number of cases the information concerning the division of 
rimes is not sufficiently clear (as in the case of the four rimes 70. \rmgf, 71. jengj, 
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72. fidngf and 73. fiengf); for some rimes we lack information altogether (as in 
the case of the four rimes 89. fduf, 17. f&m /, 67. \j,dng /, and 66. Idngl). Furthermore, 
the rime categories and the scope of the earlier rime books were probably not 
wholly identical. In these notes the comparison with the various early rime books 
is based on the rime divisions of the Ch’ieh-yiln itself, and this may no doubt lead 
to a certain lack of precision in the correspondances. This table must therefore 
be treated only as a general outline. 

Of the five works Lii Ching’s YUn-chi is hardest to understand. According to the 
notes in Wang Jen-hsii’s work Lii Ching appears to treat 80. fungi, 81. fuongf, 
and 78. f&ngf as separate rimes, while he utterly fails to uphold the distinctions 
between 4. fjif, 5. fjif, and 6. fjHf. These features conform to the phonological stage 
of the period following the Liu-Sung and the Ch’i. At the same time we find no 
reference, in Wang Jen-hsii’s notes, to Yen Chih-t’ui’s statement that the YUn-chi 
“combined (2) fiiangf, (3) fnzidngf, (4) fywengf, and (5) ftdngf into two rimes”. 
The notes concerning Lii Ching’s rime divisions also differ rather greatly from the 
pronunciations given in the Tzu-lin, which was written by Lii Ching’s elder brother 
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Lii Ch’en. It is not without good reason that Mr. Chiang Liang-fu has expressed a 
doubt that the YUn-chi, on which Lu Fa-yen based himself, was written by a man 
of the Chin period (see his Ying-ya Tun-huang ylln-chi). There are frequent instances 
of men of the past having identical names; cases where the name of an original 
author has been retained in later augmented and altered editions are also very 
numerous. It is therefore highly doubtful whether the work referred to in Wang 
Jen-hsii’s notes is in fact the YUn-chi by Lii Ching of the Chin period. But in the 
Yen-shih chia-hsUn the YUn-chi and the Tzu-lin are often referred to together. 
If the YUn-chi, which is quoted by Yen-chih-t’ui, is the work of Lii Ching of the 
Chin period, then Lu Fa-yen must be referring to the same work. It is hard to arrive 
at firm conclusions about such distant matters. If the notes in Wang Jen-hsii’s 
work in fact refers to the book by Lii Ching of the Chin, then the references in these 
notes to Lii Ching’s rime correspondances must be regarded as merely explanatory 
notes based on the rime categories as defined in the CKieh-yUn. For the original 
work of Lii Ching did not necessarily contain rime headings; even if it did contain 
such headings, these would not necessarily be exactly the same as those of the 
CKieh-yUn. 

Basing our comparison between the CKieh-yUn and the five earlier rime books 
on these notes we gain the following information: 

(i) Utilizing the terminology of classificatory phonetics [(6) teng-yUn-hsUeh] we 
find that Lii Ching generally treats syllables of division I and division III, within 
one and the same rime group [(7) she], as separate rimes. The only exceptions are 
63. Hang I and 62. /ting/, which are not distinguished, and the cKu-sheng rimes 1. 
jd-l and 3. /a-/, which are treated as one rime. In Hsia-hou Kai’s work rimes of 
division I and division III are mostly kept apart, with the exception of the pairs 
40. \\rm\ and 50. \udn\, and 94a. /pw/ and 93. /aw/, which are treated as single 
entities. In this regard the works of Yang Hsiu-chih, Li Chi-chieh, and Tu T’ai- 
ch’ing differ rather widely one from the other. The CKieh-yUn , in all instances, 
follows the principle of dividing, rather than combining. 

(n) Within one and the same rime group rimes of division III and division IV 
are generally kept apart in Lii Ching’s work. Distinctions are thus upheld between 
the cKu-sheng rimes 16. /iei-/ and 14. /tai-/, between 41. /ten/ and 39. /j an/, 92. 
lieuI and 91. Ijdu /, and between 94a. /pw-/ and 94b. /|2w-/. A certain lack of uni¬ 
formity in this regard obtains in the fact that the shang-sheng rimes 21. /jam:/ 
and 24. \iem:f , 72. jiang :/ and 73. \ieng\j are treated respectively as one rime. The 
other four rime books generally do not distinguish between rimes of division III 
and division IV; the only exception being Tu T’ai-ch’ing’s work, which treats 92. 
lieuI and 91. /|'aw/ as separate rimes. The CKieh-yUn upholds the distinction in 
all instances. 

(ru) The duplicated division II rimes, which the CKieh-yUn distinguishes within 
one and the same rime group, such as 12. /ai/ and 11. / ai / of the (8) hsieh group, 
38. /an/ and 37. fan/ of the (9) shan group, and 19. / dm / and 20. /am/ of the (10) 
hsien group, are all kept apart in Hsia-hou Kai’s work. In the other works few 
of these distinctions are strictly upheld. The only examples are the distinctions 
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between 38. /an/ and 37. jdn/, and between 19. /dm/ and 20. /am/ in the Ylln-chi, 
and the distinction between 38. /an/ and 37. /dn/ in Yang Hsiu-chih’s YUn-lueh. 
We lack information about Tu T’ai-ch’ing’s work. The Ch'ieh-yUn in all instances 
follows Hsia-hou Kai. 

(iv) The independent division II rimes of the Ch'ieh-yUn , such as 78. / Ang /, 13. 
/ai-/, 55. Hen I, 90. /an/, and 71. /eng/, are all treated as independent rimes in Hsia- 
hou Kai’s work. The other rime books sometimes distinguish, and sometimes fail 
to distinguish these rimes. The Ch'ieh-yiln follows Hsia-hou Kai in all instances. 

(v) The Ch'ieh-yiln establishes separate categories for 9. fudij and 8. /di/, and for 
49. jdnj and 50. /nan/. The Yiln-chi distinguishes between 9. /ndi/ and 8. /di/, while 
49. /an/ and 50. /nan/ are treated as one rime. In the other four works these pairs 
are treated respectively as one rime. The Ch'ieh-yUn distinction between 49. /an/ 
and 50. /nan/ appears to be without a precedent. 

(vi) As to the Ch'ieh-yiln rimes 53. /f£n/, 52. /jnan/, and 51. /jan/ [and the corre¬ 
sponding 8hang-8heng , ch'il-sheng and jusheng rimes] Lii Ching treats 53. /$’2n/ 
and 52. /jnan/, and the corresponding shangsheng rimes, respectively as one rime, 
while the same at time distinguishing between the jusheng rimes 57. /jdt / and 
59. /i&/. Yang Hsiu-chih and Tu Ta’i-ch’ing distinguish between 53. /$7fn/ and 52. 
/inan/, but treats 51. /jan/ and 52. /judn\ as one. Hsia-hou Kai distinguishes be¬ 
tween 53. IjZnl and 52. Ijudnj; 51. /jan/ is also distinguished from 52. \judn /, but 
treated as one with 55. lien/. As to the jusheng rimes Hsia-hou Kai treats 61. 
I jet I, 57. Ijdtl , and 59. /$&/ as one rime. In the Ch'ieh-yiln 53. liZnj, 55. jjen /, 52. 
Ijudn/y 51. /jaw/, 59. /$&/, 61. /ici/, 57. Ijdtl and 58. fjudt / are each treated as a separate 
category. 

(vii) The Ch'ieh-yiln distinction between 63. / jang/ and 62. / dng / is upheld only 
by Hsia-hou Kai. In the other four rime books they are combined into one rime. 
The Ch'ieh-yiln is here identical with Hsia-hou Kai’s work. 

(vm) The ch'ilsheng rime 10. I&i-j of the Ch'ieh-yiln is in the Yiln-chi combined 
with 13. /ai-/. Hsia-hou Kai treats 10. / di -/ and 11. / di -/ as one rime, while the 
same rimes are distinguished by Tu T’ai-ch’ing. And again, the ch'ilsheng rime 
15. Ijtn-I [Archaic Udd/] is in the Yiin-chi distinguished from 46. Ijdtl . Hsia-hou 
Kai treats 15. Ijvi-I and 9. /aai-/ as one. No information is obtainable about the 
treatment of these rimes in the remaining three books. In the Ch'ieh-yiln these 
rimes are all clearly distinguished. 

(ix) The Yiln-chi treats the shangsheng rimes 21. /j‘^m:/, 24. /tern:/, 19. /am:/ and 
23. \jwmn\l as one rime. Hsia-hou Kai distinguishes 21. Ijdm:l from 19. / dm :/ and 
23. Ijuwm :/, which implies that also the corresponding p'ingsheng rimes were 
kept apart. While the Yiln-chi treats 18. / dm / and 20. /am/ as one rime, these rimes 
are not kept apart by Hsia-hou Kai. The Ch'ieh-yiln makes distinction in all these 
cases. 

From what has been adduced above it is clear that the division of rimes in the 
Ch'ieh-yUn primarily was based on the five earlier rime books, while the author 
of the Ch'ieh-yiln at the same time introduced certain adjustments to his system, 
which had as a result that the rime categories of the Ch'ieh-yUn are more numerous 
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than those of any of the earlier works. And furthermore, the arrangement of the 
rimes of the four tones in corresponding sequences resulted in a systematic order 
which greatly surpassed that of the earlier works. Among the five authors the 
finest phonological distinctions were made by Lii Ching and Hsia-hou Kai. The 
most outstanding feature of Hsia-hou Kai’s work is that all division II rimes were 
established as separate categories; the most outstanding feature of Lii Ching’s 
work is that, within one and the same rime group, a distinction was generally 
made between rimes of division III and division IV (the only exceptions are 72. 
jiangl and 73. jicngj , together with 21. /iam/ and 24. /iera/, which pairs are treated 
respectively as one rime). In these respects these two works are more detailed than 
the works of Yang Hsiu-chih, Li Chi-chieh and Tu T’ai-ch’ing. The latter three 
authors distinguish between the rimes 4. //i/, 5. jji/ and 6. Ijtij, distinctions which 
are not upheld by Lii Ching and Hsia-hou Kai. Yang Hsiu-chih, Li Chi-chieh, 
and Tu T’ai-ch’ing all served as officials in the Northern Ch’i. The lack of uniformity 
in their respective classifications must to a great extent be due to their different 
principles of classification and to the varying degrees of precision in their phonetic 
analysis. Of the three scholars, Yang Hsiu-chih uses the broadest rime classification. 
Unlike Li Chi-chieh and Tu T’ai-ch’ing he treats 81. luongj , 82. jiivongl , 78. / ting /; 
37. /an /, 41. /ten/, 39. /ian /, and 90. / au\ , 92. jieu\ and 91. /iaa/ respectively as 
one rime. This is the reason why Yen Chih-t’ui criticizes him for negligence and 
for lack of refinement. The classifications of Li Chi-chieh and Tu T’ai-ch’ing are 
close one to the other. The facts that both treat the pairs 9. judij and 8. /ai/; 51. 
jidnl and 52. /j-aan/; 41. jienj and 39. /jaw/; and 16. /ici-/ and 14. /iai-/ respectively 
as one rime are instances of this. Of the two, Tu T’ai-ch’ing appears to apply some¬ 
what finer distinctions than Li Chi-chieh: while Li treats 92. / ieu / and 91. liduj 
as one rime, the distinction between them is upheld by Tu. Some division II rimes, 
which Yang Hsiu-chih classes together with rimes of division III and division IV, 
are all distinguished by Tu. In treating 37. /an/ as separate from 41. /ten/ and 39. 
/tan/; 90. /an/ as separate from 92. /ten/ and 91. /jan/, and 11. /at'/ as separate 
from 16. /tet/ Tu’s classification resembles that of Hsia-hou Kai. The latter treats 
10. jdi-l and 11 . /at-/ as one rime; Lii Ching treats 10. /at'-/ and 13. /at-/ as one rime, 
but Tu, unlike Lii and Hsia-hou, establishes 10. /at-/ as a separate category. From 
this we see that Li Chi-chieh and Tu T’ai-ch’ing used a finer classification than 
Yang Hsiu-chih. Although Wang Jen-hsii’s notes are rather incomplete, it appears 
that the larger categories of Li’s and Tu’s works were not very different from those 
of the Ch’ieh-yiin. 

Apart from this, the five rime books certainly differed one from the other with 
regard to their rime classifications, and the categorization within one and the 
same work was not always consistent. In the works of Lu Ching and Hsia-hou Kai 
rimes of division I and division III are sometimes divided and sometimes combined 
in a manner which is not always congruent. The division of the rimes into the four 
tonal categories also shows a certain lack of congruence. Although Yang Hsiu- 
chih and Li Chi-chieh use broad classification schemes, their works are on the 
whole internally consistent. Apart from utilizing the works of Lii Ching and Hsia- 
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hou Kai, the author of the Chieh-yiln also consulted the works of Yang Hsiu-chih, 
Li Chi-chieh and Tu T’ai-ch’ing. Whenever any of these rime books established a 
precedent ruling, on the basis of a detailed phonetic analysis, and clearly regulated 
distinctions of hai-hou , ho-k’ou and various vowel qualities, these rulings were in 
each instance taken over by the Chieh-yiln. Where the analysis of the earlier rime 
books lacked in accuracy, the Chieh-yiln carried the analysis further. The rimes 
were also made to correspond within the four tonal sequences (it is only the arrange¬ 
ment of the jusheng rimes that lacks somewhat in this regard). Thus 49. fdnf and 
50. judnj were divided into two rimes; 53. /i^n/, 55. /jtn/, 51. /ian/ and 52. Hum I 
were established as four rimes, to which were correlated the corresponding jusheng 
rimes 59. /$#/, 61. Hdf, 57. /jaJ/, and 58. Hudtf. Thus, with full support for each 
change [that was introduced] the system became clear and distinct. It is this that 
Chang-sun No-yen refers to in the preface to his annotated edition of the Chieh- 
yiln , where he says as follows: “In this work Master Lu has consulted the past and 
followed up [the phonological development] to the present [in such a way that] 
nothing can be added”. 

From this comparison of the Chieh-yiln and the five rime books we can see that 
the Chieh-yiln in its rime classification has accepted the valid points in these rime 
books, while at the same time it has established a system of its own. The main 
differences between the Chieh-yiln and the earlier rime books are as follows: 

(i) Following the principle of rather dividing, than combining, rimes, the phonetic 
analysis of the Chieh-yiln is more refined [than that of any of the earlier works]. 
Within one and the same rime group a distinction is made between rimes belonging 
to division I and those belonging to division III, and between division III and 
division IV; rimes of division II constitute independent categories. This strict and 
well organized system is far superior to that of any of the previous rime books. 
This is a concrete manifestation of the principle of “analysing minutiae and making 
fine distinctions”, which is referred to in the Preface of the Chieh-yiln. 

(ii) In its phonological analysis the Ch'ieh-ylln aimed at bridging the differences 
between South and North, and did not use the Northern pronunciation as its sole 
standard. The earlier rime books all differed in that they followed Northern or 
Southern dialects, as the case may be. The fact that Lu Fa-yen, who was a Norther¬ 
ner, yet in a majority of instances accepted the distinctions made in the work by 
[the Southerner] Hsia-hou Kai, renders his Chieh-yiln greatly different from each 
of the earlier works, which took one single dialect as its standard. That Lu Fa-yen, 
who was well versed in the pronunciation of the North, yet held Hsia-hou Kai’s 
work in high esteem, must have a bearing on the statement made in the Preface , 
according to which “Yen Chih-t’ui and Hsiao Kai were responsible for most of 
the judgements”. 

These two points, which may be said to constitute the special features of the 
Chieh-yiln , are in complete agreement with what has been said above about the 
nature of the work. The reason why Lu Fa-yen, in compiling his Chieh-yiln , applied 
fine criteria of analysis, and bridged the differences between South and North, 
was decidedly that he aimed at normalizing pronunciation, and at the same aimed 
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at facilitating the use of his work for Southerners and Northerners alike. While the 
phonetics of the South and the North differed, in that distinctions upheld in one 
area did not obtain in another, the users of the Ch'ieh-yUn were completely enabled 
to base themselves on their own dialect, and, comparing its categories with those 
of the dictionary, to look up the characters according to their pronunciation. 
No harm was therefore done in applying refined standards of analysis. 

This method is obviously not without shortcomings. The major shortcoming 
obtains in the fact that the Ch'ieh-yiln does not constitute a record of the pronuncia¬ 
tion of any one given region. But if we consider this problem out from the historical 
premises we find that no other method was available for scholars of that time 
who wished to compile a rime book, that should preserve the minute distinctions 
in the language, and at the same time be adapted to the use by both Southerners 
and Northerners. While the phonological categorizations of the Southern and the 
Northern rime books differed in exactitude, their main categories were not greatly 
divergent. Therefore to register features of split, and to leave unregistred features 
of coalescence, in order to establish subdivisions within the larger categories, would 
not have any fundamental effect on the overall phonological patterning of the 
language. This kind of approach, which has a definite historical significance in the 
development of rime books, is therefore not only perfectly workable, but also fully 
compatible with the objective facts of the case, and with the actual requirements 
of the work. 

It has been suggested that the phonological system of the Ch'ieh-ylln is a sub¬ 
jective and artificial construct created at will by Yen Chih-t’ui, Hsiao Kai, Lu 
Fa-yen, and his friends. This is a misunderstanding that has arisen from a lack of 
penetrating research and from empty and vain speculation. Firstly, this approach 
is certainly not a pell-mell compilation; it possesses, as an integral element, a 
system of rigorous categorization. The word “construct” can certainly not be used 
in this context. Secondly, from what Yen Chih-t’ui has said about the phonetic 
differences between the dialects of the South and the North, we know that the 
phonological system of the Ch’ieh-ylln was based on actually existing speech. It is 
therefore incorrect to state that it simply is a subjective and artificial compilation. 
It is only through a comparison between the work itself, and the spirit in which 
it was written, and other available materials of various kinds, that we can arrive 
at a correct understanding of the Ch'ieh-yiln . 

f * K 3 to s-B s 7^ a 

5l A 19 ^ 

III 

The question to what extent the ChHeh-yUn diverges from the actual phonetic 
system of the language of its time, and the question concerning the phonetic base 
of the Ch'ieh-yUn system constitute an important problem. Endeavouring to solve 
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this problem we shall first have to consider the riming in poetry and rimed prose 
of the periods of Ch’i, Liang and Ch’en. These periods cover altogether 110 years 
(479-589 A.D.). In the South we have the dynasties of Ch’i, Liang and Ch’en; in 
the North the dynasties of Northern Wei, Northern Ch’i and Northern Chou. The 
riming categories of the literature of Ch’i, Liang and Ch’en are on the whole identical, 
with only minor diachronic differences. In the riming of the Northern dynasties 
we also find certain diachronic differences, in that the riming of the Northern Wei 
is close to that of the Liu-Sung period, while the riming of the Northern Ch’i and 
the Northern Chou is close to that of the Liang. 

If we confine our discussion to the periods of Liang and Ch’en, we find that 
the riming categories of the South and the North are nearly identical. The following 
table shows the rime categories of the rimed literature of the Ch’i, Liang and Ch’en 
periods (For further details see Han Wei Chin Nan-pei-ch’ac yiln-pu yen-pien 
yen-chiu , Part III). 
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This simplified rime chart has been established on the basis of general riming 
practices. The jusheng rimes [ending in -p, - 1, - k ] have been correlated to the 
corresponding yangsheng rimes [ending in -m, -n, - ng ]. The rime categorization 
of the Ch'ieh-yiln agrees on the whole with the rime categories of the Liang and 
Ch’en periods. The riming of Yen Chih-t’ui, Lu Ssu-tao, and the others, is in general 
conformity with this table. The Kuan wo sheng fu by Yen Chih-t’ui may serve 
to illustrate this. 

The first rime sequence contains words belonging to the Ch'ieh-yiln rimes 63. /iang/ 
and 62. / dug /: (1) \mwang\, /kj,ang/, I Hwang I, /miwang/, / ziang/, /ndng/, /xwdnQl, 
Iziang/, /tSiang/, /xi an 9l> Imiwangl, /p'twang/, / Hang/, /Idng/, / dz'iang/, / ydngf , 
/ tiangl, lydng/, /iang/, /kwdng/, /k'ang/, /p'iwang/, /siang/, /pitvang/, /Suing/, /tSiang /, 
lywang\, and Hang/. 

The second rimes sequence contains words belonging to the Ch'ieh-yiln rime 
34. /pp/: (2) /g'pp/, /Ipp/, /-pp/, /Ipp/, /dz'pp/, \zpp/, jnipp/, / k'pp\, and /g'ppl • 

The third rime sequence contains words belonging to the Ch'ieh-yiln rime 52. 
Iiudn /: (3) /g'iudnj, /kiudn/, /?/, and /jiudn /. 

The fourth rime sequence contains words belonging to the Ch'ieh-yiln rime 46. 
/itit/: (4) /siwtit/, /nziwtit/, mat/, / Siwtit/ and /Siwtit/. 

The fifth rime sequence contains words belonging to the Ch'ieh-yiln rimes 70. 
Itmgl and 72. /icing/: (5) / yvng\, /Siting/, /miting/, /swig/, /ziting/, and /pjurDng/. 
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The sixth time sequence contains words belonging to the Ch'ieh-yiln rime 89. 
jduj: (6) /ndu:/, /d'du :/, /sdu:/, /ts'du :/, /pdu:/, /ydu :/, and /Idu :/. 

The seventh rime sequence contains words belonging to the Ch'ieh-yiln rimes 
41. /ien/ and 39. /:/ (7) /iwan/, /fieri/, /nien/, /zjwdn/, /d'idn/, /yiwen/, /-ien/, 
\jidn/, /yien/, /Ijrdn/, /g'idn/, and /silvan/. 

The eight rime sequence contains words belonging to the Ch'ieh-yiln rimes 47. 
/ivt/ and 56. /udt/: (8) /b'j,wvt/, /sudt/, /k'udt/, /k'jiwtl, /mudt/, /xudt/, and /ngiwvt/. 

The ninth rime sequence contains words belonging to the Ch'ieh-yiln rimes 63. 
/iang-/ and 62. /dng-/: (9) /nziang-/, fm{wang-\, /pwdng-/, /td'jang-/, /Ijang-/, /jinxing-/, 
/tiipng-l, /i'jang-/, /Hang-/, /k'dng-/, /jang-/, /sdng-/, /dz'iang-/, /liang-j, /dz'iang-/, 
/tsdng-/, /liang-/, /ziang-/, and /ts'iang-/. 

The tenth time sequence contains words belonging to the Ch'ieh-yiln rimes 38. 
/an/ and 39. / idn /: (10) / ngan/, /kwan/, /kjan :/, and /ywan/. 

The 11th rime sequence contains words belonging to the Ch'ieh-yiln rime 86. 
/ uo -/: (11) / luo-/, /d'uo-/, /kuo-/, and /muo-/. 

The 12th rime sequence contains words belonging to the Ch'ieh-yiln rimes 63. 
Hang:/ and 62. /dng:/: (12) / niiang:/, /s\ang:/, /ndng:/, /mitvang:/, /Idng:/, and /djang:/. 

The 13th rime sequence contains words belonging to the Ch'ieh-yiln rime 33. 
/pm/: (13) /ts'pm/, /zidm/, /kidm/, /Ijpm/, Ig’prn/, /sidm/, /Ipm/, /zidm/, /ts'idm/, 
/rf'idm/, /6idm/, /'pm\, and /ngpm/. 

The 14th rime sequence contains words belonging to the Ch'ieh-yiln rimes 5. 
Iji'l and 4. / ji :/: (14) /*’;»:/, /it:/, /i:/, /dz’i :/, / Iji :/, /tsi:/, IJcji:/, \ii\\, / dwi :/, 

/tsi:/, /ii\/, /si:/, /Vi:/, and / kj'i :/. 

The 15th rime sequence contains words belonging to the Ch'ieh-yiln rime 83. 
/ uk :/: (15) /sick/, /tiuk/, /p'iuk/, /muk/, /d'iuk/, /sink/, /kuk/, /pink/, /kuk/, and /k'uk/. 

This riming agrees on the whole with the rime classification of Table I. Generally 
speaking, literary riming is normally freer than the rime categorization of the 
Ch'ieh-yiln. Those categories which frequently have rime contacts in rimed literature 
have in the Ch'ieh-yiln been placed next to one another. Instances of this are 81. 
/uong/ and 82. / iwong/; 4. /ji/ and 5. /ji/; 88. /iu/ and 86. \uof\ 9. /uqi/ and 8. / qi/; 
40. /fan/, 50. / udn/, and 49. /dn/\ 41. /ienj and 39. /idn/, and 92. /ieu/ and 91. /idu/. 
These groups of rimes agree with the large rime categories of the literary rimes. 
But, what literary riming seeks to achieve is phonic harmony. The aim of the 
Ch'ieh-yiln on the other hand, was to discriminate sounds, and this necessitated a 
more detailed classification. 

However, the riming of different authors is not wholly identical. This may be 
due either to dialectal divergences, or to the different degrees of exactitude of 
the various authors’ demands with regard to the phonic harmony of their riming. 

In the works of some author two rime categories which are phonetically close 
one to the other are sometimes used in the same rime sequence, while other authors 
clearly distinguish between them. Those Ch'ieh-yiln rimes which are classed together 
in the rime chart (Table II) are freely interriming in the works of the majority 
of authors. In the work of some authors, however, the individual Ch'ieh-yiln rimes 
are clearly distinguished. This may be illustrated by the following examples: 
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1 . The four Ch'ieh-yiln rimes 70. jvngj, 71. jengj, 72. jidngj and 73. / iengj generally 
inter-rime freely in the works of authors of the Wei, Chin, and Liu-Sung periods. 
(This inter-riming obviously does not imply an absolute identity of rime). But 
Hsieh Chuang of the Liu Sung period treats 73. jiengj as a separate rime, without 
rime contacts with either 70. jtmgl or 72. Hang /. 

In the periods of Ch’i, Liang and Ch’en the same four rimes inter-rime freely 
in the works of most authors. But a number of authors, including Wang Chien, 
Hsieh T’iao, Chiang Yen, Shen Yiieh, T’ao Hung-ching, Hsiao Hsia, Hsu Chiin- 
ch’ien, Ho Sun, Hsiao Tzu-yiin, Liu Hsiao-wei, Hsii Ling, Wang Pao, and Yii Hsin, 
tend to employ 73. jiengj as a separate rime. (Wang Pao was the son of Wang 
Kuei of Liang; Yii Hsin was the son of Yii Chien-wu. Both originally served as 
officials under the Liang and later moved to the Northern Chou). Of these authors 
Liu Hsiao-wei, Hsii Ling and Wang Pao were particularly strict in their choice 
of rimes. In his Ch'ieh po ming p’ien Liu Hsiao-wei employs a rime sequence con¬ 
sisting of seven words of the rime 73. /iengj: (16) jd'iengj, jyiengj, jb’iengj, jkiwengj, 
jd y iengj, jmiengj and jyiengj. Wang Pao’s Ts'ung chiln hsing has one rime sequence 
containing eleven words of the same rime ((17) jkiengj, jd y iengj, jyiengj, jkiengj, 
jyiengj, jsiengl, Its’iengj, jyiengj, jmiengj, jd'iengj and jb'iengj). These occurrences 
which definitely are not fortuitous clearly indicate that the rime 73. jiengj was 
different from either of the rimes 70. jvngj, 71. jengj and 72. jidngj. 

In the periods of Ch’i, Liang and Ch’en we find a great many instances of inter- 
riming of 70. jvngj and 72. Hangj. The few words of the rime 71. jengj are normally 
also allowed to inter-rime with rimes 70. and 72. The only rime sequence which is 
entirely composed of words belonging to rime 71. I eng I obtains in Chiang Tsung’s 
poem Mei-hua lo ((18) jmengj and jycngj). Two rime sequences are entirely made 
up of words belonging to the corresponding ju-sheng rime, 75. jekj, one occurring 
in the poem Ho-sheng chi-jen yu ylian by Wang Seng-ju of the Liang ((19) jkekj 
and Imwckj), the other occurring in Wang Yiin’s Chao-ming t'ai-tzu ai-ts'e ((20) 
jdz'ekj, jywek/, jts'ek/ and jyekj). The fact that the rime 75. jekj is here used in¬ 
dependently—and inter-riming with neither 74. jvkj nor 76. jidkj —helps us to 
understand why Hsia-hou Kai, in his Yiln-lileh, treats 71. jengj and 70. jvngj as 
separate rimes. 

2. In the Liu-Sung period the two Ch’ieh-yiln rimes 4. /jij and 5. jjij were generally 

used independently. From the time of Hsieh Ling-yiin [385-433 A.D.] we find 
instances of inter-riming of the two rimes. In the periods of Ch’i and Liang this 
praxis had been generally accepted. But Hsieh T’iao [464-499 A.D.] and Shen 
Yiieh [441-513] A.D.] kept the two rimes strictly apart. Hsieh T’iao’s poem Tsai 
chiln wo ping contains the rime sequence (21) jtsij, jiij, jtsij , jzij, jts'ij , jct'ij, jsij 9 
jg’jij and jtd’ij; in his Shih chih Hsiian-ch'eng chiln we find the sequence (22) jlji:j , 
jsi:j y jtsi:j 9 jzi:j, jdz'i:j , jt’i :/, /Z;i:/, Idz'iij, jii:j y jlji:j , jtdi:j, and /rfi:/. Both 

these sequences are entirely composed of words belonging to rime 5. jjij. The rime 
sequence (23) jg’jij, jtsij , jSij, jngjij , jtsij , jzij, jtsi /, jtdij and jtd'ij , which is found 
in Shen Yiieh’s poem Ho Ching-ling wang cKao shu, and the sequence (24) jij , jkjij, 
jtiij , jniij y jct’ij, Ixftl’ 1^1 an( ^ 1**1 > which occurs in his Chiao chil fu , are entirely 
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made up of words belonging to rime 5. /jif . Again, Shen Yiieh’s Mi-lo tsan contains 
the sequence (25) /wii-/, /d’i-/, Ipji-j, Ik’ji-j, /jwt-/, / (t'wi-j , /tM-j, nzi-/, Imp-/, Ipji-I,l8uri-I , 
Ib’ji-J and /*t-/, which is entirely composed of words belonging to rime 4. jji / (Shen 
Yiieh occasionally allows contacts between the rimes 4. /ji/ and 7. Iji&l). This clearly 
confirms the strict distinction between the rimes 5. jjil and 4. /ji/. 

3 . As to the three Ch’ieh-ylln rimes 87. /two/, 88 . jiuj and 86 . /wo/ we find that 
the majority of the authors of the periods of Ch’i, Liang and Ch’en employed 87. 
/two/ as an independent rime, only occasionally allowing rime contacts with 88 . 
Huj. The rimes 88 . /$w/ and 86 . /wo/ generally inter-rimed. A strict distinction 
between the rimes 88 . /jw/ and 86 . /wo/ was nevertheless upheld by some authors, 
such as Shen Yiieh, Wu Chun, Ho Sun, and Chang Tsuan. The distinction made by 
Shen Yiieh is especially strict. The following examples are taken from the works 
of Shen Yiieh and Ho Sun. 

Shen Yiieh’s Hsienshou shan contains the following sequence: (26) /d’wo/, /Awo/, 
//wo/, /ywo/, /d’wo/, /*wo/, /pwo/, / 6 ’wo/ and Inguo /; His Su Tung-yilan contains the 
sequence (27) //wo-/, / 6 ’wo-/, /w^wo:/, /Awo-/, //wo-/, /Awo-/, //’wo-/, /$wo-/, /mwo-/, 
and /e/’wo-/. In Shao-nien hsin-hun , by the same author, we find the rime sequence 
(28) /A’tw/, /Z$w/, Ik'iul, /fcftw/, / 6 ’jw/, /ptw/, /p’jw/, /w 0 *w/, /Ajw/, /te’jw/ and /ptw/. 
The CAtoo cA# /w, also by Shen Yiieh, contains the sequence (29) /A’jfw/, /?jw/, /wgrjw/, 
//^jw/, Ingiu /, /gr’i’w/, I pin/; together with the shangsheng sequence (30) /raiw:/, 
//$w:/, //jw:/, /Zjw:/, /mjw:/, and \z\u\\. Ho Sun’s Sw Nan-chou p'u contains the 
rime sequence (31) /Awo:/, /p’wo:/, lnguo:j, /Awo:/, /wo:/, and //’wo:/; in his Ch'iu-hsi 
Van pai-fa we find the sequence (32): / 6 ’jw/, /itw/, /w^jw/, //^jw/, /A’jw/, /ajw/, /rwtw/, 

Ingiu I, /»«/, /tf’jtt/. /?»*/. I b ’i u l’ and Hi u l■ 

4. The two Ch'ieh-yiln rimes 94a. jpuj and 94b. /|' 2 w/ inter-rimed in the periods 
of Ch’i, Liang and Ch’en. But the rimed appraisal appended to the chu-tzu section 
of the Wen-hsin tiao lung by the Liang scholar Liu Hsieh contains the rime sequence 
(33): jsidu-l , /<?’pw-/, /zjaw-/ and /^taw-/, all four words of which belong to the first 
of these two rimes. In the appraisal appended to the fengshan section of the same 
work we find the sequence (34): /^jgw/, /pjgw/, / \lu\ and Ig’i&uf, which words all 
belong to the rime 94b. /jgw/. This shows a clear distinction between the two 
rimes. 

The observations which have been made indicate that although the rime dis¬ 
tinctions of the Ch'ieh-yiln are very minute, they had a definite relation to the 
phonetic structure of an actually existing language. We have at the same time 
seen that the riming employed by literary men was sometimes rather free and some¬ 
times rather strict. The fact that Hsieh T’iao and Shen Yiieh belonged to the latter 
category indicates that writers from the Yung-ming period [483-493 A.D.] and 
onwards were well versed in phonetic analysis. 

The biography of Lu Chiieh (Yaw «At'A, chilan 48) says: “At the time [491 A.D.] 
literature flourished. Shen Yiieh from Wu-hsing, Hsieh T’iao from the perfecture 
of Ch’en and Wang Jung from Lang-ya, recommended literary men for promotion 
on the basis of their common predilection for poetics. Chou Yung from Ju-nan 
had an expert knowledge of phonetics. Shen Yiieh and others took account of 
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tonal features in their compisitions. Every five-syllabic verse had a fixed prosodic 
arrangement. Within each pair of verses there was a regulated alternation of tones. 
This metrical scheme, which could neither be added to nor subtracted from, was 
at the time referred to as the Yung-ming style”. 

Chung Jung of the Liang period says in his Shih p’in: “These three gentlemen 
[Shen Yiieh, Hsieh T’iao and Wang Jung] were all the descendants of noble families, 
and had from their youth developed a keen appreciation of literature. This made them 
greatly respected and admired in the literary world, and all writers endeavoured 
to achieve preciseness [in their metrical compositions] 1 )”. From this we know that 
meticulous discrimination of rimes was in vogue at that time. The very fact that 
Shen Yiieh and Hsieh T’iao were able to make fine rime distinctions indicates that 
these distinctions were inherent in the language. If such distinctions could be made 
in riming, it is quite obvious that the compilers of rime books found it necessary 
to apply the same standards in their classification of rimes. 

The Liang period was precisely the time when Shen Yiieh dominated the literary 
scene. Influenced by this new current all writers of the time were meticulous about 
phonology and metrics. 

In Wang Yiin’s biography (Nan shih , chllan 22) we read as follows: “Whenever 
Shen Yiieh read Wang Yiin’s writings he sighed. On one occasion he said: ‘Formerly 
when Ts’ai Po-chieh [=Ts’ai Jung] received Wang Chung-hsiian [=Wang Ts’an] 
he praised him saying: ‘this grandson of the Ducal Minister Wang, to him I ought 
to give all the books in my private collection’. Although I am not very bright I 
would like to add to this statement. Since Hsieh T’iao and the other great writers 
vanished, I was about to lose all interest in life. Now that I have met you, I no 
longer dread the evening of my life . . . When Shen Yiieh was concentrating hard 
on the composition of his Chiao chu fu he showed the yet unfinished draft to Wang 
Yiin. When Wang Yiin had read out the phrase (35) tz’u ni [/ ngiek /] lien chllan 
[“the rainsbows intermingle in confusion”], Shen Yiieh clapped his hands in great 
joy and exclaimed: ‘I have often feared that people would pronounce /ngiek/ as 
/ngiei-/’. When Wang Yiin came to the passages (36) chui shih tui hsing [“the falling 
stones were thrown against the stars”], and (37) ping hstian k'an erh iai cKih [“the 
ice hovers over the hollows and carries the peaks in its girdle”] Wang Yiin tapped 
out the beats and voiced his approval. Shen Yiieh said: ‘Few [men of our time] 
have a knowledge of diction; true literary appreciation will probably come to an 
end. It is on lines such as these that our friendship is built. 2 ) 

Wang Yiin once presented a poem to Shen Yiieh who immeditelay sent a letter 
in reply in which he expressed the opinion that a late-comer had monopolized all 
literary excellence for himself. 

Wang Yiin was able to make up unorthodox rimes. Whenever he helped to im- 


') According to Chou Tsu-mo this quotation from the Shih p'in is taken from the third chapter of 
the work. In my edition (Ch’en T’ing-chieh, Shih p'in ehu, T'ai-wan K'ai-ming shu-chu , 2nd edition, 
1964) the quotation is found in the introduction (t isung-lun ), page 9. 

*) My translation of this sentence—(37a) so-yi hsiang-yao cheng taai tz'u shu chu erh —is tentative. 
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provize poetry at official banquets the result was extraordinarily elegant. On one 
occasion Shen Yiieh spoke to the Emperor, saying that none of the young generation 
of famous writers could take precedence before Wang Yiin.” 

Shen Yiieh’s great admiration for Wang Yiin was due not only to his excellent 
style, but also to his expert knowledge of phonology. Wang Yiin’s ability to write 
‘unorthodox rimes’ is a good indication of this knowledge. 

Shen Yiieh also held Liu Hsieh in high regard. Liu Hsieh was a man of Chii, in 
Tung-huan; at the time he lived in Ching-k’ou (east of the present Chen-chiang 
in Kiangsu). His work, the Wen-hsin tiao lung , contains a chapter on metrics, which is in 
perfect accord with Shen Yiieh’s own views. Each of the 50 chapters of the Wen - 
hsin tiao lung contains a rimed appraisal, characterized by a very strict riming. 
In the majority of cases the rimes belong to the tse-sheng categories [of shangsheng, 
ch’iisheng , and occasionally, ju-sheng], Liu Hsieh’s rimes enable us to arrive at a 
clearer understanding of the Ch'ieh-yiln classification. In the following we list Liu 
Hsieh’s rime sequences, with the relevant Ch'ieh-yiin rime(s) added within paren¬ 
theses: 

Chapter Yttan-tao, (38): /taw-/, /yaw-/> /maw-/, lyau -/ (rime 90. /aw-/); 

Chapter CJiengsheng, (39): / tsai :/, /te’at:/, /yat:/, /dz’at:/ (rime 8. /«£:/); 

Chapter Tsung-ching , (40): /two:/, /ngrwo:/, /ptw:/, /tsuo :/ (rimes 86. /wo:/ and 88. /iw:/); 
Chapter Cheng-wei , (41): ljw&i~l, jkjw&i-l , IpjwH-fy jjwH-/ (rime 6. jjw&i-l); 

Chapter Pien-sao, (42): /sdw/, /Mw/, //dw/, \y&u\ (rime 89. /dw/); 

Chapter Ming-shih, (43): /yam/, /warn/, /Zs’am/, //am/ (rime 17. /am/); 

Chapter Yileh-fu , (44): jt'iei :/, /5’ici:/, /Ftet:/, //tet:/, (rime 16. /tet:/); 

Chapter Ch'ilan-fu, (45): /p’toat-/, /ytoat-/, /-ai-/, /6’at'-/ (rime 12. /at-/); 

Chapter Sung-tsan, (46): /tedn-/, /ldn-1, \tdn-\ y / ngudn -/ (rime 35. /dn-/); 

Chapter Chu-meng , (47): /d’dm/, /tdm/, //dm/, /dz’dm/ (rime 18. /dm/); 

Chapter Ming-chen , (48): /t;un:/, /Sun:/, jlji :/, /m?t:/ (rime 4. //t:/); 

Chapter Let-pet, (49): //tap/, /dz’jap/, /t’$ap/, /tsidp/ (rime 34. /tap/); 

Chapter ^4t-/too, (50): /lung-/, Id'ung-j, Ik’ung -/, jsung-j (rime 80. lung-/); 

Chapter Tsa-wen , (51): /paw:/, /t’aw:/, /maw:/, /taw:/ (rime 90. /aw:/); 

Chapter Hsieh-yin , (52): /6’todt-/, /t’todi-/, /tat-/, \ywdi~l (rime 11. /“*-/); 

Chapter Shih-chuan , (53): /t’wngr:/, /tsung:/, jd'ung :/, /tung:/ (rime 80. /wngr:/); 
Chapter Chu-tzu , (54): /s|*aw-/, /<?’taw-/, /itaw-/, //taw-/ (rime 94a. /taw-/); 

Chapter Lun-shuo , (55): //wan-/, /te’wan-/, /d’wan-/, /t’twnm-/ (rimes 40. l%wvn\ and 
50. /wan-/); 

Chapter Chao-ts'e , (56): /tdw-/, /ydw-/, /d’dw-/, /ydw-/ (rime 89. /dw-/); 

Chapter Hsi-yi, (57): /ytrnt-/, /6’toat-/, //’at-/, \mwai-\ (rime 13. /at-/); 

Chapter Fengshan , (58): /yt£w/, /pt*2w/, /-t£w/, /gr’jgw/ (rime 94b. /t£w/); 

Chapter Chang-piao , (59): /*^t:/, jjw&i :/, /m;iogt:/, /p’pogt:/ (rime 6. //io£t:/); 

Chapter Tsou-ch’i, (60): /tjam-/, /d’jam-/, /tejam-/, /nijam-/ (rime 33. /tarn-/); 
Chapter Yt-Zwt, (61): /t’wd-/, /nwd-/, /ywd-/, /pud-/ (rime 2. /wd-/); 

Chapter 5Aw ett, (62): jtsdtl , /nwa//, /6’todZ/, /Zs’aZ/ (rime 45. /a// [and 56. /waZ/]); 
Chapter Shenssu, (63): /j’angr-/, /-tangr-/, /ytam/-/, /$an< 7 -/ (rime 67. /pngr-/); 

Chapter T'i-hsing, (64): Ikjwii:/, Istvi&il, /tsiS:/, /mpg:/ (rime 7. //t’2:/); 
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Chapter Feng-ku , (65): /b y ieng:/, /Viang:/, /bong:/, /piunmg:/ (rimes 70. /tmg:/, 72. 
Hdng :/, and 73. /ieng:/); 

Chapter T’ung-pien, (66): /ngivp/, /b’jwnp/, /k y j,vp/, /piump/ (rime 30. Hop/); 
Chapter Ting-shih, (67): /iidng/, /di'jpng/, /ngprvg/, /Iidng/ (rime 67. /idng/); 

Chapter Ch y ing-ts y ai, (68): /ngidm-/, /iidn-/, /idm-/, /'idm-/ (rime 21. /idm-/); 
Chapter Jung-ts y ai, (69): /k y dm-/, /Idm-/, /d y dm -/, /fcim-/ (rime 18. /dm-/); 

Chapter Sheng-lll, (70): /g'idn:/, /m\udn:\, /kj,dn:/, \'pn:/ (rime 51. /jaw:/); 

Chapter Chang-chll, (71): /ydng/, /b y dng/, /d y dng/, /ndng/, (rime 66. /dug/); 

Chapter Li-tz y u, (72): /p y udi-/, /tsdi-/, /t y di-/, /b y udi -/ (rimes 8. /di-/, and 9. /udi-/); 
Chapter Pi-hsing, (73): /Idm:/, /tdm:/, /kdm:/, /yy4n:/ (rimes 18. /dm:/ and 35. /dn:/); 
Chapter K y ua-shih, (74): /kjdm:/, /dz’iam:/, /idm:/, /tiem:/ (rimes 21. /idm:/ [and 
24. /iem:/]); 

Chapter Shih-lei, (75): / ydng-/, /d y dng-/, jdz y dng-/, /mdng -/ (rime 66. /wig-/); 

Chapter Lien-tzu, (76): /xl’wan-/, /b'iudn-/, /jiudn -/, \p{udn-\ (rime 52. /judn-/); 
Chapter Yin-hsiu, (77): /paw/, /yau/, /kau/, /b y au/ (rime 90. /aw/); 

Chapter Chih-hsia, (78): /ifca-/, /zia-/, /xwa-/, / a-/ (rime 3. /a-/); 

Chapter Yang-cKi, (79): /siang:/, /iang:/, /Idng:/, /siang:/ (rime 63. Hang:/ and 62. 
Idng:l)\ 

Chapter Fu-huei, (80): jd y iep/, Hap/, /tsiap/, /yiep/ (rimes 29. /iap/ and 32. /iep/); 
Chapter Tsungshu, (81): /mudn/, /ngiwvn/, /b'iwtm/, /dz y U3n/ (rimes 40. Hvn/ and 
50. /wan/); 

Chapter Shih-hsii, (82): / pidn -/, /g'itvdn-/, /siwdn -/, /mian-/ (rime 39. /idn-/); 
Chapter Wusheh, (83): /yap/, /nap/, /sap/, /tap/ (rime 25. /dp/); 

Chapter Ts'ai-llieh, (84): /pidm:/, /kidm:/, /iidm:/, /p y idm:/ (rime 33. /iam:/); 

Chapter Chih-yin , (85): /d y ieng-/, /tieng-/, /t y ieng-/, \kieng-f, (rime 73. / ieng -/); 
Chapter Ch y eng-ch y i, (86): /tdk/, /pdk/, /tsdk/, /kwdk/ (rime 68. /dk/); 

Chapter Hsll-chih , (87): /tit-/, /i&-/, \ng)il-\, /kji8-/ (rime 7. /ji$-/); 

Although not very numerous these rime sequences from the Wen-hsin tiao lung 
are very important. We find here clear distinctions between 7. /jit/, 4. /ji/ and 6. 
/jw&i/; between 11. /ai/ and 12. / ai /; between 13. /ai-/ and 11. /di-/; between 1. /&/ 
and 3. /a/; between 89. /du/ and 90. /aw/; between 94a. /iaw/ and 94b. /j£w/; between 
67. lizng/ and 66. /dng/; and between 17. /dm/ and 18. /dm/. In the riming of the 
Wen-hsin tiao lung 80. /ung/, 35. \dn\, 68. /?k/, 45. /at/, 34. /pp/, and 25. /ap/ con¬ 
stitute separate rimes. In these respects the rime classes of the Wen-hsin tiao lung 
are in agreement with the CKieh-yun classification. 

Of special interest is the fact that rimes of division II (such as 12. /ai/, 11. /di/, 
13. /ai-/, 90. /aw/, 45. /at/, and others, are clearly distinguished. This agrees with 
the classification of Hsia-hou Kai’s Ylin-lileh, which is sufficient evidence of the 
fact that Hsia-hou Kai’s work represents the pronunciation of the South. (It is 
impermissible to suggest that Liu Hsieh based his riming on Hsia-hou Kai’s rime 
book, since some features of the 50 rime sequences from the Wen-hsin tiao lung are 
at variance with Hsia-hou Kai’s classification). 

The distinction between 12. /ai/ and 11. /di/, and between 38. /an/ and 37. /an/, 
which distinctions are upheld in Hsia-hou Kai’s work, is also evidenced in the riming 
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of the Liang period. (Yii Hsin of the Northern Chou only occasionally employs 
rime contacts of the type /an/: / dn / and jatj : / at /). 

The Ch’ieh-ylin follows Hsia-hou Kai’s work in treating all division II rimes as 
separate entities. This is evidence of the fact that the Ch’ieh-ylin is not a subjective 
and artificial construct, and that many of the Ch'ieh-ylin distinctions conformed 
to the Southern pronunciation of the periods of Ch’i, Liang and Ch’en. 
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IV 


Hitherto we have looked at the problem out from the riming in literature of 
the Ch’i, Liang and Ch’en periods. But the riming of poetry constitutes a very 
complex problem, in that some rimes, such as 81. /uongj and 82. / iwongl , 41. fienf 
and 39. /jaw/, 63. jiangj and 62. jdngj , 94a. \pu\ and 93. \dn\ are generally used 
interchangingly, and that it therefore is difficult to determine their differences. 
On account of this we had better resort to a comparison between the Ch’ieh-yiln 
and other rime books which contain fan-ch’ieh spellings. 

The one among the extant rime books which is closest in time to the Ch’ieh-yiln 
and which furthermore contains the greatest number of characters and the most 
complete fan-ch’ieh spellings is the Yil-p’ien , written by Ku Yeh-wang of the Liang 
period. Ku Yeh-wang was bom in the 18th year of the T’ien-chien reign (519 A.D.) 
and died in the 13th year of the T’ai-chien reign (581 A.D.). Native of the comman- 
dery of Wu (present Su-chou in the Kiangsu province) he was appointed Doctor 
of the Academy in the Ta-t’ung reign of the Liang dynasty (535-545 A.D.), when 
he received an Imperial command to compile the Yil-p’ien. The work contained 
altogether 16,917 character entries (see the wen-tzu section of Fengshih wen chien 
chi). Although only one eighth of the original work is still extant (the Japanese 
fragment comprises about 2100 characters), the fan-ch’ieh spellings of the original 
have all been preserved in the Japanese work Banshyd myogi by Kukai. On the 
evidence afforded by an examination of the Ban-sho mei-gi, and other extant 
fragments of the original Yil-p’ien, we know that the rime categorization of the 
Yil-p’ien is extremely close to that of the Ch’ieh-yiln. The major differences are 
that the Ch’ieh-yiln pairs 4. / ji / and 5. fjif, 9. juaij and 8. / di /; 53. /ten/ and 55. 
/un/ ; 94a. jiduj and 94b. /$£u/; 22. /itm / and 23. \\wmn\ are treated as single entities 
in the fan-ch’ieh spellings of the Yil-p’ien, and that the Ch’ieh-yiln rimes 51. /tan/ 
and 53. /tin/, and also 70. \rmg\ and 72. Ijang/, are partly confused. The remaining 
Ch’ieh-yiln rimes, such as 80. jungj, 81. / uong /, 82. jiwongl, 78. /dng /, 7. Iji&j, 6. 
fj&if, 87. liwol, 88. / in/ , 86. /w/, 16. /iei/, 12. /at'/, 11. /ai/, 10. /di/ , 14. /iai'/, 13. 

15. I ini I, 52. /man/, 40. / ivn /, 50. /nan/, 49. /an/, 35. jdnj, 38. /an/, 37. /an/, 41. 
/ien/, 39. /ian/, 92. /iea/, 91. /ian/, 90. /an/, 89. / du /, 1. Id/, 3. /a/ ,17. / dm /, 18. /am/, 
63. fiangl, 62. jdngl , 71. /cngr/, 73. \iengj, 93. /an/, 33. /iam/, 21. /iam/, 24. /tern/, 
67. /idngl, 66. /angr/, 19. /am/, and 20. /am/ (including the corresponding shangsheng , 
ch’il-sheng and ju-sheng rimes) are all clearly differentiated in the Yil-p’ien . (For 
a detailed discussion of this see Chou Tsu-mo, “ Ban-sho mei-gi chung chih yuan-pen 
Yil-p’ien yin-hsi” [The phonological system of the original Yil-p’ien as found in 
the Ban-sho mei-gi], in Chou Tsu-mo, Wen-hsilan chi [Collection of learned essays], 
Peking 1966, pp. 270-404). From this may be seen that the rime classification of 
the Ch’ieh-yiln is not only basically congruent with the riming of the literature 
of the Ch’i, Liang and Ch’en periods (including also the Northern Ch’i and the 
Northern Chou), but also almost identical with the rime categories of the Yil-p’ien , 
written by Ku Yeh-wang, a native of the Wu commandery, in the Liang dynasty. 
Specially worthy of notice is the fact that the Ch’ieh-yiln differentiation, within 
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the same rime group [she], of division III and division IV rimes tallies exactly 
with that of the Yii-p’ien. 

These facts show even more clearly that the Ch’ieh-yiin , in its classification of 
rimes, to a large extent was based on the Southern rime books (such as Hsia-hou 
Kai’s Yiin-lUeh) and dictionaries (such as Ku Yeh-wang’s Yii-p’ien). I refer here 
to my previous statement that the Ch’ieh-yiin classification of rimes was determined 
mainly by the two scholars Yen Chih-t’ui and Hsiao Kai. In his discussion on the 
linguistic differences between the South and the North, Yen Chih-t’ui once stated 
as follows: “Thus, were educated gentlemen are concerned, the pronunciation of 
the South is superior; where the common people is concerned, the Northern pro¬ 
nunciation is the better”. Since he considered that the South excelled over the 
North in regard to the language used by members of the aristocracy, and since 
he himself originated from the Southern aristocracy, he naturally held the language 
of this class in high esteem. The rime distinctions of the Ch’ieh-yiin agree with 
those obtaining in the works of the Southerners Hsia-hou Kai and Ku Yeh-wang, 
both of which belonged to the official class of the Liang dynasty. Hsia-hou Kai 
was an extremely well-read man, and Ku Yeh-wang served as Doctor of the Academy. 
They necessarily based themselves on the received literary pronunciation of their 
time, and on the pronunciation currently used in official circles in Chin-ling. This 
would also be in complete agreement with what Yen Chih-t’ui advocated. Hence 
the phonetic system of the Ch’ieh-yiin without doubt also constituted a systema¬ 
tization of the same refined speech and literary pronunciation. 

Due to lack of material it is difficult to investigate to what extent the Ch’ieh-yiin 
incorporates features of the Northern pronunciation. We know from the section 
on phonetics in the Yen-shih chia-hsiln that, as far as initials are concerned, Northern 
speakers distinguished between fdz’j and jzj and between jdz’j and /z/, and that 
these distinctions were not upheld by Southern speakers, a fact which is bom out 
by both the Yii-p’ien and the Ching-tien shih wen. The Ch’ieh-yiin distinctions 
/dz’l : Izj and /dz’/ : jif are definitely arrived at on the basis of the Northern pro¬ 
nunciation. Certain differences with regard to rime categories likewise obtained 
between Northern speakers and Southern speakers. As Yen Chih-t’ui has pointed 
out, Northerners normally failed to distinguish between 7. Ijiij and 4. / ji /; 87. 
/iwoI and 88. /iu / and 27. jap/ and 28. /apj, while they observed the distinction 
between 4. / ji / and 5. jji /, and did not allow 4. / ji / to be confused with 6 . \jei\. 
In the riming of Lu Ch’iung, Wei Shou and Tsu T’ing of the Northern Ch’i the 
rimes 5. / ji / and 6 . jjHj constitute separate categories, within which no single word 
of the rime category 4. /;i/ ever occurs. The Ch’ieh-yiin classification of 4. Ijij, 5. 
Ijij and 6. /?&*/ into three different rime categories is therefore in conformity with 
the phonetics of the North. These three rimes are also distinguished in the rime books 
written by Yang Hsiu-chih, Li Chi-chieh and Tu T’ai-ch’ing. However, taking a 
general account of all the available material, we find that the rime classification 
of the Ch’ieh-yUn in a majority of instances is based on the Southern idiom. It 
was therefore not entirely without foundation that many scholars of the T’ang 
period stated that Lu Fa-yen’s work represented the pronunciation of the Wu dialect. 
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(For further details see Chou Tsu-mo, “Ch’ieh-yiln yii Wu-yin”, [On the Ch’ieh-yiin 
and the Wu dialect], in Chou Tsu-mo, Wen-hsileh chi [Collection of learned essays], 
Peking 1966, 474-482). 

On the basis of the material which has been discussed above we conclude that 
the foundation of the sound system of the Ch’ieh-yiin must have been the refined 
speech generally used by the educated classes in the South and in the North during 
the 6th century. As to distinctions of phonetic minutiae, these were mainly based 
on the received literary pronunciation of the South in the same period. Inferences 
other than these may probably not be established on a sound basis. 

V 

Comrade Wang Hsien considers that Lu Fa-yen’s Ch’ieh-yiin was based on the 
sound system of the Lo-yang dialect, while at the same time incorporating older 
pronunciations and dialect forms (see his “Ch’ieh-yiin ti ming-ming ho Ch’ieh-yiin 
ti hsing-chih”, [On the name and the nature of the Ch’ieh-yiin ], Zhongguo Yuwen 
4 (1961), 16-25). Basing the discussion on the realities of the case [it may be argued 
that] Lu Fa-yen, as a Northerner, when compiling his rime book decidedly would 
take the dialect of Lo-yang in Honan as his standard. Nevertheless, when Lu Fa-yen 
determined his rime categories, he “related the opinions of his worthy colleagues” 
(Yen Chih-t’ui, Hsiao Kai and their colleagues). Judging from the rime books by 
Yang Hsiu-chih, Li Chi-chieh and Tu T’ai-ch’ing, and from the riming of Northern 
poets, the broader distinctions of the Ch’ieh-yiin ought not to have differed very 
widely from the pronunciation of Lo-yang and Yeh. The finer distinctions of the 
Ch’ieh-yiin were for the most part in agreement with the Southern pronunciation, 
as promoted by Yen Chih-t’ui; with the rime categories of Ku Yeh-wang’s Yii- 
p’ien, and with the rimes employed by the literati of the Liang period. (In a majority 
of cases the fan-ch’ieh spellings of the Ch’ieh-yiin agree with those of the Ching-tien 
shih wen by Lu Teh-ming, Since the Yii-p’ien is the earlier of the two, no examples 
are here adduced from the Ching-tien shih wen). Our knowledge of the so called 
“Lo-yang pronunciation” is very limited, due to the scarcity of documentary 
evidence; empty speculations are of no avail. But if we take the riming of folk songs 
and ballads, and the poetry of the literati of the Northern Ch’i as the point of 
departure in our discussion, we find a great many discrepancies between these 
rimes and those of the Ch’ieh-yiin. Hsing Shao and Wei Shou of the Northern Ch’i 
both lived in Lo-yang from their early childhood. Lu Ssu-tao and Hsueh Tao-heng, 
who together with Yen Chih-t’ui, Hsiao Kai, and the others, took part in the dis¬ 
cussions on phonology, both resided in Yeh for long periods. The riming employed 
in the poetry of these scholars is not in entire agreement with the Ch’ieh-ylln. In 
Hsing Shao’s poetry there are occasional rime contacts of the type 40. /jizm/: 41. 
jienj and 8. /aij: 11. / aij. Wei Shou rimes 91. /jdul and 89. \&uj\ Lu Ssu-tao occa¬ 
sionally employs rimes of the type 38. /an/ and 37. \an\. Hsueh Tao-heng occasionally 
employs the rimes 7. /ji$l and 4. /ji/ interchangingly. This is definitely related to 
the question concerning what degree of precision these scholars aimed for in their 
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rimin (The same phenomenon is found also in the riming of the literati of the Southern 
dynasties of Ch’i and Liang). But a statement to the effect that the Lo-yang pro¬ 
nunciation constituted the foundation of the Ch’ieh-yiin phonological system can 
be made only with reference to the broad classification of rimes. The finer distinc¬ 
tions obtaining in the Ch’ieh-yiin rime classification were in fact determined on 
the basis of the received literary pronunciation of the educated classes in the South. 
There are as yet no means of ascertaining to what extent the literary pronunciation 
of Yeh and Lo-yang during the Northern Ch’i period differed from that of the South. 
Judging from what Yen Chih-t’ui says, apart from Ts’ui Tzu-yiieh, Li Tsu-jen 
and a few others not many of the Northern scholars had a correct pronunciation. 
This indicates that the phonetic analysis and the rime classification of the North 
were less refined and accurate than those of the South. 

Mr. Ch’en Yin-ko has suggested that, after the Eastern Chin, the scholars of 
Southern dynasties all spoke the old Lo-yang dialect (See his “Tung Chin Nan-ch’ao 
chih Wu-yin”). He has also suggested that the Ch’ieh-yiin system does not represent 
a given dialect of that time, but that the pronunciation standard of the Ch’ieh-yiin 
was identical with the old phonetic system of the Imperial capital of Lo-yang 
prior to the move to the South in the period of Eastern Chin (See his “Ts’ung 
shih-shih lun Ch’ieh-yiin” [The Ch’ieh-yiin problem in the light of historical reality], 
Ling-nan hslieh-jxw 9 (1949), 1-18). This problem involves two different aspects. 
Considering the cultural relations between the Southern dynasties and the North 
prior to the move to the South in the period of the Eastern Chin, we accept as 
historical facts that the scholars of the North, after the move to the South, held 
on to their old literary pronunciation, and that scholars of the South were gradually 
influenced by and eventually acquired the Northern language. That the phono¬ 
logical system of the Ch’ieh-yiin was related to the pronunciation of Lo-yang prior 
to the move to the South in the period of the Eastern Chin also agrees with the 
realities of linguistic development. During the Latter Han, the Wei and the Chin, 
Lo-yang was the political and cultural centre of the entire nation. After the move 
to the South, Chin-ling took over and carried on the functions that Lo-yang had 
previously filled in the fields of scholarship and cultural activities. It is altogether 
possible that the great families which arrived in the South handed down their 
way of life and their language from generation to generation, thus preserving their 
old traditions. This in one aspect of the matter. The question whether the Ch’ieh- 
yiin system was actually identical with the Lo-yang pronunciation prior to the move 
to the South is yet another aspect of this matter. In order to determine this ques¬ 
tion it is necessary that we consider whether the actual classification of initials 
and rimes in the Ch’ieh-yiin is in perfect agreement with the pronunciation of 
the capital of Lo-yang in the Western Chin period. Various sources indicate, how¬ 
ever, that the pronunciation of the Western Chin period in many instances dis¬ 
agreed with the Ch’ieh-yiin system. Thus (1) jtungj and (2) /tiungj (Ch’ieh-yiin 
rime 80. jungj belonged to different categories, and so did (3) jp&ng / and (4) lydngj 
(rime 78. I&ngj), (5) jyieij and (6) jts’ieil (rime 16. /iei/), (7) / mu&ij and (8) lyuaij 
(rime 9. /udi /), (9) jmukj and (10) /link/ (rime 83. juk /), and (11) Izjakj and (12) 
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jiakl (rime 16. jiakl). All these instances deviate from the Ch’ieh-yiin system. The 
statement that the Ch’ieh-yiln actually represents the old pronunciation of Lo- 
yang prior to the move to the South does not agree with the historical facts. The 
Northern pronunciation which the scholars of the Southern dynasties adhered to 
and acquired was not necessarily the old pronunciation of the capital of Lo-yang 
in Western Chin, from which it must have differed to a certain extent. The pro¬ 
nunciation which was esteemed by Yen Chih-t’ui was the generally accepted, 
synchronically consistent and required literary pronunciation, a pronunciation 
subjected to change with the passing of time, and not to be considered a target 
suspended in mid-air, in imitation of past ages. Therefore we must not consider 
this problem solely from the viewpoint of cultural history and thus conclude that 
the standard pronunciation of the Ch’ieh-yiin actually was identical with the pro¬ 
nunciation of Lo-yang in the period of Western Chin. The investigation of concrete 
matters must proceed on the basis of concrete premises; where conditions of time 
and geographic location are different we had better abstain from drawing forced 
conclusions. 

To sum up: the Ch’ieh-yiin is a highly systematized rime book containing extremely 
strict definitions of phonetic distinctions. Its phonological system is not based 
solely on the dialect of one given region; the system has been established on the 
basis of the received and cultured speech and reading pronunciations of Southern 
gentlemen, such as Yen Chih-t’ui and Hsiao Kai, and on an attempt to bridge 
the differences between South and North. Cultured speech and reading pronun¬ 
ciations, in a majority of instances, are in conformity with traditional phonetic 
usage. Since the Ch’ieh-yiin operates with a set of strictly defined phonetic dis¬ 
tinctions—disallowing the forms of one category to be confused with those of 
another—it naturally follows that some distinctions obtaining in earlier phonological 
stages of the language have been preserved in the Ch’ieh-yiin. But this does not 
mean that Yen Chih-t’ui, Hsiao Kai and the other coeditors intentionally aimed 
at including deviating dialect froms and items representative of earlier diachronic 
stages. The Ch’ieh-yiin is strictly defined, and takes as its base actual cultured 
speech and dictionary readings. These distinctions, which Yen Chih-t’ui and Hsiao 
Kai must have been able to make, would necessarily have met with the approval 
of the other coeditors. The Preface of the Ch’ieh-yiin says: “The chu-tso Wei Yen- 
yuan said to me, Fa-yen: ‘Now that all doubtful cases have been solved through 
our recent discussion, why not write it all down in accordance with our discourses. 
Let us few friends settle these matters once and for all.” This suffices to show 
that the coeditors of the Ch’ieh-yiin arrived at their final classification only after 
repeated discussions and after having analysed all contrasts. Since the classification 
was the endproduct of discussions between learned men and writers from both 
South and North, it would undoubtedly agree with both the Southern and the 
Northern language. This system can therefore be said to constitute the phonological 
system of the literature language of the 6th century. In a diachronic study of 
Chinese phonology it is therefore perfectly permissible to treat the Ch’ieh-yiin 
system as representative of the phonology of the 6th century. 
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APPENDIX B: 


I . Chang-sun No-yen 2. Chang Tsuan 3. Chiang Hsien 4. Chiang Shih 5. Chiang 
Tsung 6. Chiang Yen 7. Chou Yung 8. Chung Jung. 9. Ho Sun 10. Hsia-hou Kai 

II . Hsiao Hsia 12. Hsiao Kai 13. Hsiao Tzu-yiin 14. Hsieh Chuang 15. Hsieh Kuei 
16. Hsieh Ling-yun 17. Hsieh T’iao 18. Hsin Shu-tsu 19. Hsin Teh-yiian 20. Hsing 
Shao 21. Hsii Chiin-ch’ien 22. Hsii Hsien-min 23. Hsii Ling 24. Hsii Miao 25. Hsiian 
Ying 26. Hsiieh Hsiao-t’ung 27. Hsiieh Tao-heng 28. Jen Ta-ch’un 29. Kukai 30. 
Ku Yeh-wang 31. Li Chi-chieh 32. Li Fu 33. Li Hsieh 34. Li Jo 35. Li Kung-hsu 
36. Li P’ing 37. Li Teng 38. Li Tsu-jen 39. Li Wei 40. Liu Ch’ang-tsung 41. Liu 
Chen 42. Liu Hsiao-wei 43. Liu Hsieh 44. Liu Hsien 45. Liu Shan-ching 46. Lu 
Ch’iung 47. Lu Chiieh 48. Lu Fa-yen 49. Lu Kuang 50. Lu Shuang 51. Lu Ssu-tao 
52. Lu Teh-ming 53. Lii Ch’en 54. Lu Ching 55. P’an Hui 56. P’ei Wu-ch’i 57. Ryo 
Son 58. Shen Hung 59. Shen Yiieh 60. Sun Hsiang 61. Sun Mien 62. Sung Lien 63. 
T’ao Hung-ching 64. Tu Pi 65. Tu Tai-ch’ing 66. Ts’ai Jung 67. Ts’ai Po-chieh 68. 
Tsu Ting 69. Ts’ui Ling-en 70. Ts’ui Shan 71. Ts’ui Tzu-yiieh 72. Wang Chien 
73. Wang Chung-hsiian 74. Wang Jen-hsii 75. Wang Jung 76. Wang Kuei 77. 
Wang Pao 78. Wang Seng-ju 79. Wang Ts’an 80. Wang Yiin 81. Wei Chi-ching 
82. Wei Luan 83. Wei Shou 84. Wei Yen : yiian 85. Wu Chun 86. Yang Hsiu-chih 
87. Yang Ku 88. Yen Chih-t’ui 89. Yu Chien-wu 90. Yii Hsin. 
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APPENDIX C: 


1 . Banshyo myogi 2. Chan-kuo ts’e 3. Chao-ming t’ai-tzu ai-ts’e wen 4. Chiao-chii 
fu 5. Ch’ieh po-ming p’ien 6. Ch’ieh-yiin 7. Ching-tien shih wen 8. Ch’iu-hsi t’an 
pai-fa 9. Chou-kuan yin 10. Erh-ya 11. Feng-shih wen-chien chi 12. Han-shu yin-yi 
13. Ho Ching-ling wang ch’ao shu 14. Ho-sheng Chi-jen yu yiian 15. Hsien-shou 
shan 16. K’an miu pu ch’iieh Ch’ieh-yiin 17. K’an wu 18. Ku-hung fu 19. Kuan 
wo sheng fu 20. Mao-shih yin 21. Mei-hua lo 22. Mi-lo tsan 23. BunkyO hifuron 
24. Mu t’ien-tzu chuan 25. San Ts’ang 26. Shang-ku chin-wen tzu-piao 27. Shao- 
nien hsin-hun 28. Sheng-lei 29. Shih chih Hsiian-ch’eng chun 30. Shih-p’in 31. 
Shittan rinryaku 32. Shou wen 33. Ssu-sheng lun 34. Ssu-sheng wu-yin chiu- 
nung fan-niu-t’u 35. Ssu-sheng yun-liieh 36. Su Nan-chou p’u 37. Su Tung-yiian 
38. Taisei shinshu taizokyo 39. Tsai chun wo ping 40. Ts’ang Chieh hsiin-ku 41. 
Tso-chuan yin 42. Ts’ung chun hsing 43. T’ung-su wen 44. Tzu-lin 45. Tzu-lin 
k’ao yi 46. Wen-hsin tiao lung 47. Wen-hsiian 48. Wen-hsiian yin-yi 49. Yen-shih 
chia-hsiin 50. Yi-ch’ieh-ching yin-yi 51. Yin-p’u 52. Yii-chu pao-tien 53. Yii-p’ien 
54. Yiian-ho hsin-sheng yiin-p’u 55. Yiin-chi 56. Yun-liieh 57. Yiin-tsuan. 
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1. Chao Chen-to, “Ts’ung Ch'ieh-yUn hsu lun Ch'ieh-yUn", [A discussion of the 
Ch'ieh-yUn on the basis of the Ch'ieh-yUn preface], Zhongguo Yuwen 10 (1962), 
467-476; 

2 . Ch’en Yin-ko, “Ts’ung shih-shih lun Ch'ieh-yUn" , [The Ch'ieh-yUn problem in 
the light of historical reality], Ling-nan hsileh-pao 9 (1949), 1-18; 

3. Ch’en Yin-ko, “Tung Chin Nan-ch’ao chih Wu-yii”, (A historical study of the 
Wu dialect circa 317-589 A.D.”), Academia Sinica , Bulletin of the Institute of 
History and Philology , vol. 7, Part 1 ., (1936), 1-4; 

4. Chiang Liang-fu, Ying-ya Tun-huang yUn-chi , [Compilation of Ch'ieh-yUn frag¬ 
ments from Tun-huang], 24 chUan, Shanghai 1955; 

5. Chou Tsu-mo, “Yen-shih chia-hsUn yin-tz’u-p’ien chu pu”, (“Commentary on 
the chapter on phonetics in the Yen Shih Chia HsUn"), Fu Jen HsUeh Chih 11 
(1942), 201-220; also in Chou Tsu-mo, Han-yU yin-yUn lun-wen chi [Collection 
of essays on Chinese phonology], Shanghai 1957, pp. 75-88; also in Chou Tsu-mo, 
Wen-hsUeh chi [Collection of learned essays], Peking 1966, pp. 405-433; 
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in Chou Tsu-mo, Wen-hsUeh chi [Collection of learned essays], Peking 1966, 
pp. 270-404; 
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8. Chou Tsu-mo, “Ch'ieh-yUn yii Wu-yin”, [On the Ch'ieh-yiin and the Wu dialect], 
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pp. 474-482; 
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Zhongguo Ywwen 2 (1962), 85-90; 
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EARLY CHINESE MIRRORS 

CLASSIFICATION SCHEME RECAPITULATED 


BY 

BERNHARD KARLOREN 


In Bulletin 13, 1941, I published a work “Huai and Han” (henceforth referred 
to as HH), in which a typological and chronological classification was attempted 
of early Chinese bronze mirrors, from the beginning of the Huai-style period down 
to circa A.D. 100. Since that edition has been exhausted for many years and since 
there is a constant demand for it from students and collectors, it has seemed 
advisable to re-edit the work in order to meet this demand. Two reasons combine 
to make such a new edition desirable. The plates in the 1941 edition were in part 
technically far from satisfactory; and new materials have been brought to light, 
which can furnish useful complements. 1 ) 

The mirrors have been divided into eleven groups on the basis of typological 
and stylistic criteria. The chronological sequence of these groups will be briefly 
indicated in the following paragraphs. To repeat here the extensive and detailed 
investigation with historical, epigraphical and stylistic arguments given in HH 
(125 pages) is, of course, out of the question. A short summary, with references 
to the HH, will have to suffice. 

First, however, some epigraphical data. There are four groups (F, J, K, L) in 
which the mirrors carry decorative inscriptions. These are all in Han-time script 
and attribute these groups to the Han era. One of them can be dated with great 
certainty: group L. This group comprises numerous specimens the inscriptions on 
which date them in Wang Mang’s time (A.D. 9-23) since they speak of Sin “the 
New House”: “The New House has good copper, it comes from Tan-yang . . 
The class comprises, however, a great many quite similar specimens referring to 
the Han: “Han has good copper, it comes from Tan-yang . . .”. And it is an im¬ 
portant question whether the latter group already existed before Wang Mang 
and his artisans imitated them and altered “Han” into “Sin”, or whether the “Sin” 
mirrors were the first and the Eastern Han artisans altered “Sin” into “Han”. 
The former can be conclusively proved to be correct. Both groups of inscriptions 
contain phrases like: “Si Y i fu the Barbarians of the four quarters have submitted” 
and “H ulut’ien mie the Hu slaves are destroyed*. These formulas could be plausible 
during the period of the first great Chinese victories in Northern and Central Asia 
(roughly 100-80 B.C.) but they could certainly not have been created in the period 
of political impotence and decay in Wang Mang’s time—their occurrence on the 


x ) Some of these newly found mirrors were described and discussed in an article: B. Karlgren, Some 
pre-Han Mirrors, BMFEA 35, 1963. 
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Wang Mang mirrors is a thoughtless repetition by routine. Thus the category L 
may be safely dated 1st c. B.C.-lst c. AJD. (for full details see HH pp. 18-20). 

The script forms during the Han dynasty are well known from numerous dated 
inscriptions. There is an important distinction between pure Small Seal script and 
what may be called “modernized Small Seal”; this latter gained ground and gradu¬ 
ally superseded the pure Small Seal from ca. 100 B.C. and onwards. The inscrip¬ 
tions in cat. L are all in this modernized Small Seal, whereas those on the mirrors 
of cat. F are all in pure Small Seal (for an extensive discussion of these epigraphical 
questions see HH pp. 16, 17, 21-25). Since this tallies with the fact that cat. F 
has various stylistic features clearly earlier than cat. L—as will be shown below— 
cat. F can be dated in the 2nd century B.C. It cannot be earlier, for though the 
Small Seal was largely based on the script current in the Ts’in state in the 4th-3rd 
c. B.C., it was standardized and made regular and neat through the script reform 
of 221-213 B.C. and the F inscriptions are all in this standardized execution. More¬ 
over, as will be shown below, cat. F had its centre in the Shou-hien (earlier called 
Shou-chou) region in Anhuei, one of the great centres of the Ch’u kingdom, which 
state would never have adopted the script of its arch-foe Ts’in. And we know the 
Ch’u script, which was quite different (see HH p. 17 and the PL 1:3 there). 

The groups J and K have inscriptions in what may be called “Stylized Small 
Seal”. The graphs are often made square and given small, fanciful modifications 
which make them artistically attractive. This script, however, is quite different 
from the “Modernized Small Seal” of the cat. L and, as we shall see, these groups 
J and K (and the very similar cat. H) all have features which place them earlier 
thin the cat. L: they date in the 2nd c. B.C. 

All the other categories, A-E and G, lack inscriptions, and for other reasons, 
given below, they can be determined to be of pre-Han date (the Huai-style period). 

Before we give a short analysis of the eleven categories a few words should be 
said about size, knobs and rims. The mirror of the youngest group, cat. L, is mostly 
large and heavy, the metal often whiter than in the pre-Han categories, it has a 
broad, flat rim thicker than the central field and mostly geometrically decorated, 
it has a big, hemispherical smooth knob. In contrast to this, in all the categories 
A-K, i.e. early mirrors down to ca. 100 B.C., there are (with few exceptions) thin 
mirrors with small knobs, the latter often fluted. In A-K the outer edge is more 
varied. Sometimes the disc goes out to the periphery without any special rim. 
If there is a special rim, this is either a thin, flat rim or a concave rim. In the latter 
case the inner part of the rim is concave and the outer part is comparatively low 
and flat; or, the inner part being concave, the outer part runs up to a considerable 
height, forming a ridge which, again, may be flat or sharp at the top. 

In HH the individual mirrors adduced have all been described and analysed in 
detail. These extensive descriptions cannot be repeated here but only some summary 
notes can be given on the principal features of the groups, particularly those which 
have a bearing on the dating. 
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Category A 

We know from a text that mirrors, carried in the girdle, were already in use in 
the 7th century B.C. (Tso chuan: Chuang 21, 673 B.C.), and allowing for some 
time for primitive and simple first attempts we have no reason for doubting the 
existence of artistically ripe specimens at least in the 6th century. Cat. A shows 
some mirrors (four of them described in detail in HH) which certainly represent 
a very early stage in the history of the Chinese mirror. They are too few to make 
a precise classification possible, but features of a clearly early character are: the coarse 
lei-wen in the background of A1; the high relief in A1 and A 3; the tiny interlaced 
dragons in A 2; the cowrie band in A 2 and A 4; the loosely twisted strings in A 2 
and A 4; the filling of the bands which form the dragon bodies etc. in A5-A7, A10; 
the “warts” in A 2 and (originally filled with inlay) in A 9, A10; the plastically 
rounded dragon bodies in A 8.—6th century B.C. 

Category B 

This is a group that hails from the Lo-yang region. The specimens are (as in cat. 
A) too few for a sure dating but there are indicia for an early date (a detailed ana¬ 
lysis in HH pp. 40, 41). Some of them have as d4cor two t’aot’ie figures opposite 
each other and turned outwards, with comma-shaped emphasized points and rea¬ 
listic claws; on the other sides claws suggesting two more t’aot’ie outside the range 
of the d^cor field. The t’aot’ie, ubiquitous in the Yin and early Chou art, became 
obsolete in the middle-Chou style but it was revived in the Huai style, from its 
very beginning. Our t’aot’ie here are of a quite early type within the Huai style, 
compared with the elegant and often playfully embellished t’aot’ie—for instance 
on bells and on handles or other parts of many Huai-style bronzes. Early features 
are, further (cf. cat. A above), the flat rim and the very small central field or even 
the total absence of such a field; 6th-5th centuries. 

Category C 

The custom of decorating mirrors with inscriptions arose, as describedabove, in 
early Han time (2nd c. B.C.) and mirrors with inscriptions in pre-Han script are 
unknown. The large cat. C has regularly an inner circular or square band of exactly 
the same nature as the inscribed Han mirrors, and this band is just as well suited 
for an inscription as that of the latter, but it is always bare, which already suggests 
a pre-Han date. 

A more decisive proof of the pre-Han date is, however, the background pattren. 
Cat. C comprises a large number of mirrors of various types, certainly covering a 
long period of time; they all have this in common that the background d6cor is 
the “comma pattern” or patterns closely akin to it. This important feature is well 
attested by well-known pre-Han finds (Kin-ts’un, Li-yii, Cheng-chou, Sin-cheng) 
and it is particularly proved by inscribed bronzes to have been a leading charac¬ 
teristic of the Huai style, all from the 6th down to the end of the 3rd c. B.C. But 
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it became obsolete with the end of that century and did not survive into Han-time 
art. (For the origin and history of the comma pattern see a full account in HH pp. 
31-33, 37 ; 38). 

The comma figures in cat. C are mostly striped, rarely adorned with volute- 
and-angle figures and they stand out against a granulated ground. These latter 
two elements cannot contribute to the dating, for both volute-and-angle figures 
and granulation filling of surfaces occur both in the Huai art (all from the earliest 
part) and in the Han art (even Eastern Han). 

Among the elements of the principal d^cor there are three that are of a special 
importance: the Slanting T’s, the Zigzag lozenge and the Quatrefoil. 

The slanting T’s are interesting in so far that they show an influence from another 
category, the mirrors of cat. D below. Our cat. C had its great centre in the regions 
of Shou-hien and Ch’ang-sha (Anhuei and Hunan), i.e. the ancient Ch’u state, 
whereas the cat. D had its centre in the region of Lo-yang and Honan generally, 
particularly the ancient Han state. For this important distinction see full data in 
HH (pp. 13-15, 55, 56, 70, 71, 89, 106). In the following we shall use, for brevity’s 
sake, the terms “Shou-hien categories” and “Lo-yang categories”, these “Shou- 
hien” and “Lo-yang” standing as pars pro toto. 

In cat. D there occurs frequently, as background pattern, the Interlocked T’s, 
an ancient element from the Yin B-style revived in the Huai style. In that pattern 
the T’s had a fixed position, demanding that a T stem should always be parallel either to 
another stem or to a top stroke (which in its turn forms the stem in a new T). Here, 
in cat. C, the striking T figures, borrowed from the backgrounds in cat. D and 
now placed as a theme in the principal d6cor, are detached from their continuous 
interlocked scheme and freely placed in a ring around the central band. 

The Interlocked T’s are a motif which has not survived into Han-time art, nor 
have the Slanting T’s; they never recur in the mirror groups which by their inscrip¬ 
tions are attested to be Han categories. 

The Zigzag lozenge, either regular, closed and symmetrical or open and deformed 
plays an important role in the mirror d6cor schemes. Here, in cat. C, we have only 
the former. Like the Slanting T’s above it is a loan from cat. D. There, a continuous 
pattern of these Zigzag lozenges form a background pattern (e.g. D3). Here, in 
C, the lozenges have been detached, promoted into the principal decor and placed 
in a ring round the central band. They are in this respect a perfect parallel to the 
Slanting T’s above. The central band is in a few cases adorned with projections 
which turn it into a “pointed star”; this is certainly likewise a loan from the Lo- 
yang cat. D, where such pointed stars are common. 

The regular, closed Zigzag lozenge has been taken over by the Han-time art 
(e.g. on the textiles of Noin-ula), but it is not frequent there and it does not recur 
in the Han mirror categories F, H, J, K, L below. 

The Quatrefoil is a favourite motif both in Huai and in Han art; it has been 
thoroughly studied by Bo Gyllensvard (BMFEA 34, 1962). The quatrefoil has 
undergone a long evolution, the petals ranging from very simple and realistic 
pictures to weirdly stylized and deformed figures 
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In our cat. C the petals are mostly quite simple and primary and corruption 
has not gone further than to occasionally occurring cases of the type ’’petal 
with “ear-flaps” (C24). This fact is, again, chronologically, significant, for the 
following more strongly deformed shapes occur exclusively in the later categories. 

On the mirrors of cat. C there is, as a rule, a bare central field, mostly quite 
small, surrounded by round or square decorative bands. These bands as well as 
the rim are often set off by a narrow ledge or by a raised line (thread). The rim is 
flat in a few early specimens, but for the rest there is always a concave rim, which 
in most cases curves up to a more or less high ridge, often even a sharp edge. 

a . First sub-group (C1-C15): 

Mirrors with nothing but a comma-pattern in the principal d^cor zone (some 
of them with flat rim, some with concave). Since we know from a text that mirrors 
already existed in the 7th century B.C. and since we know ritual bronzes with 
comma-patterned d^cor dated in the 6th century, we have reason to date the flat- 
rimmed specimens (most close to the early types in categories A and B) in the 
6th-5th c., those with concave rim in the 5th century. 

p. Second sub-group (C16-C27): 

The first step in the evolution from the primary type above is the adornment 
of the central field or band with a simple quatrefoil. This is continued by elaborating 
the quatrefoil from small and modest types to large, elaborate ones, sometimes 
extending through the whole d4cor field. This extension could be achieved by adding 
a “stalk” to the apex of the petal and letting this “stalk” end in a new petal. This 
development took place in the lapse of the 4th century B.C. 

y. Third sub-group (C32-C47; C55, 56): 

Alternating and parallel with the evolution described under f} there was another 
development. The primary a type could be embellished with the Slanting T’s 
borrowed from the Lo-yang cat. D. They were applied across a comma-pattern 
background, sometimes connected by their ledges so as to form a six-pointed or 
five-pointed star. This first step could easily be combined with the quatrefoil em¬ 
bellishment, and just as in the f3 group the petals could be elongated into “stalks” 
and secondary petals. Sometimes beautifully drawn and realistic animals (C55) 
could be inserted instead. The whole of this evolution likewise took place during 
the 4th century B.C. 


8. Fourth sub-group (C57-C68): 

Alternating and parallel with the developments under /? and y there was a third 
way of elaborating the primary a type into higher artistic perfection. Instead of 
working with quatrefoils (/?) or slanting T’s (y), or both, the artist filled the d6cor 
field with animal figures to the number of four, placed in a ring round the central 
band, just as in cat. D, as we shall witness later. The technique was a flat relief 
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(as in cat. D) but soon passed on to low, flat sheets delimited by raised edges. The 
central band was sometimes adorned with an unobtrusive pointed star (as in cat. 
D). This, again, was a group dating from the 4th century B.C. 

The richly varied ideas of that era, summarized under a-8, were followed up, 
further developed and sometimes brought to a decadent stage in the following 
century. 


€. Fifth sub-group (C28-C31): 

The themes of this sub-group are either further embellished, notably by the 
curious “flail-like” figure on top of the outer petal, or the whole disposition of the 
disc undergoes a change. The fundamental principle that the whole d6cor should 
be grouped around the central field and band as a dominating centre is largely 
given up by developing the peripheral elements into independent quatrefoils, 
competing with the central one; the whole field becomes more like a continuous 
carpet pattern. 3rd century B.C. 

f. Sixth sub-group (C48-C54): 

The themes of the third subgroup are developed further, quite parallel to what we 
witnessed under € above: the embellishments were exaggerated, the decor over¬ 
loaded, the “flails” were added on top of the outer petals, new sets of petals were 
added in the interstices and joined through curving bands, and peripheral quatre¬ 
foils cropped up. 3rd century B.C. 

rj. Seventh sub-group (C69-C79): 

The motifs of the 8 group—birds, dragons and other fantastic animals—were 
stylized and deformed so that for instance the birds became practically unrecogniz¬ 
able. The quatrefoil petals cropped up weirdly worked into the remnants of the 
corrupted bird figures. 3rd century B.C. 

Eighth sub-group (C80-C85): 

A small number of mirrors have borrowed from the D group not the Slanting 
T’s but the Zigzag lozenges, and placed the latter as principal d^cor elements in 
a ring round the central band; in some cases this motif has been considerably de¬ 
formed. That this sub-group is late is proved by the peripheral quatrefoils that 
often adorn it. 3rd century B.C. 

An extensive investigation and argumentation on the subject of the chronology 
briefly indicated under <x-rj above was given in HH pp. 54-61. 1 ) 

*) There are some features in cat. C which cannot be analysed here, particularly in the execution 
of the various animal figures; they were studied and interpreted in detail in HH. Observe further cases 
like C21 which instead of a comma-pattern has a plait-pattern for background but for the rest plainly 
belongs to our category here; C58 on which the “stalk” ends with a “trident-like” figure; C73 which has 
a bare background but for the rest is closely akin to some specimens in our group; C42 on which the 
centre of the quatrefoil has been exaggerated and forms a large raised circle; etc. 
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Category D 

As already stated above, this group has its centre in the Lo-yang (Honan) region 
with slight extensions into other provinces. 

In this category there are no instances of the primary flat rim. Either the decor 
zone is delimited by a star-shaped line and the remaining surface runs out flat 
to the edge; or there is a concave rim with the outer part flat and low, not (as in 
cat. C) forming a high ridge or a sharp edge. The contrast between mirrors with 
star-shaped margin and those with circular d£cor zone and rim has no bearing on 
the dating, since these types are synonymous and contemporaneous: D6 (star¬ 
shaped margin) and D5 (circular d^cor zone and rim) have exactly the same vivid 
and primary dragon figures and the same background (Interlocked T’s). 

In this category, just as in cat. C above, there are regularly central round or 
square bands, which would be just as suitable for inscriptions as those in the in¬ 
scribed Han categories, but there is never any inscription, which already suggests 
a pre-Han date. This is confirmed by the background patterns: 

a. Interlocked T’s. It has already been stated that this motif did not survive into 
Han time. 

b. Zigzag lozenges (filled with volute-and-angle figures) bordered by bands with 
granulation lines as filling. Such bands are a Huai-style element attested through 
bronze vessels datable by inscriptions as having existed from the very earliest 
Huai period, 7th-6th c. B.C. (see HH p. 28), but such bands did not survive into 
Han time. 

c. Ordinary lozenges (with only lines for sides) and filled with spirals (often S-shaped) 
and granulation. These are quite synonymous and interchangeable with the back¬ 
grounds a. and b. above: D31 (background c) is in all respects except background, 
exactly identical with D33 (background b) etc. (for details see HH p. 71). In the 
Han categories which have geometrical background patterns there is never the 
background c. 

d. Volute-and-angle figures. This motif is common both in Huai and Han art, 
but the mirrors in cat. D with this background are closely allied in all other respects 
to specimens with the preceding types of background. 

The entire cat. D is thus clearly pre-Han. 

A salient feature in the cat. D is the animal d^cor. The great majority of its 
specimens are characterized by beautifully placed and exquisitely drawn animal 
figures, quadrupeds, dragons, bird-dragons, birds. The distinctions observable in 
their representation facilitate a classification. 

a. First sub-group (D1-D18): 

This group comprises, on the one hand, a series of specimens with dragons or 
other animals that are fairly “realistic”, not too violently stylized or deformed 
(D1-D12) (clear, well-drawn heads, hind-parts, legs); on the other hand, a series 
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(D13-D18) with dragon figures that are more stylized (bodies weirdly formed, 
tails or wings drawn out into long symmetrical loops etc.)—for a detailed analysis 
see HH p. 63-65. This latter series is obviously younger than the first, but the 
two are closely akin; together they must have occupied a considerable period. 

A good dating is given by the background patterns. In the first series we find 
the best and most primary forms of the Interlocked T’s background (D5). 

Now we have seen that in the Shou-hien cat. C the slanting T’s, which cannot 
have grown out of the bottom d6cor of that class, must be a loan from our cat. D 
here: from their position in the Loyang cat. D as continuous background figures 
they have been singled out by the Shou-hien artists and “promoted” to be a motif 
in the principal decor. The primary groups with slanting T’s in the C category 
have been dated above—quite independently of the chronology in the cat. D 
here—in the 4th century B.C. because they occupy a relatively early place in the 
evolution chain in cat. C. The loan-giver, the Lo-yang cat. D, must then already 
have possessed mirrors with the Interlocked T’s background early in the 4th century. 
Our first subgroup (D1-D18), typologically the most primary among the D mirrors 
with Interlocked T’s, must evidently be placed in the 4th century, probably ex¬ 
tending over the major part of that period, since there are such stylistic develop¬ 
ments as from D1-12 to D13-18. On the other hand, we dare not place them earlier, 
since there are no instances whatever of the primitive flat rim (6th-5th c.), so 
well attested in categories A-C. 

Observe that in our sub-group oc here there is, besides the Interlocked T’s back¬ 
ground, also the granulation-bordered zigzag lozenges as background. But in this 
first sub-group, oc, the zigzag lozenge has not yet been “promoted” into a motif 
of the principal d^cor, raised above the background. And the third background 
pattern (c), ordinary lozenges filled with spirals and granulation, had not yet made 
its appearance. 

/?. Second sub-group (D19-D29): 

There is first a series of mirrors which are closely akin to some types in sub¬ 
group oc (e.g. D17) but which besides the animal figures have large quatrefoils 
(D19-D22). This need not in itself indicate a later date (in the Shou-hien cat. C 
the quatrefoil flourished in the 4th c., as shown above), but the petals here in D 
j8 are very baroque, fat and with swelling curves, very unlike the simple 4th century 
petals in cat. C. Moreover, among these specimens there crops up for the first 
time the background pattern c., lozenges with spirals and granulation, which is 
lacking in sub-group, oc Another series (D23-D26), one specimen of which has the 
same bulbous petals has, in contrast to the “regular” dragons in sub-group oc, 
bird-dragons in several variants (for details see HH p. 78). One more series of 
mirrors (D27-D29), which besides ordinary dragons, quadrupeds and birds also 
has bird-dragons, possesses large figures in broad bands running through the d4cor 
zone, which fundamentally are sophisticated variations of large quatrefoil petals. 
The whole subgroup is obviously more advanced than sub-group oc, with several 
important novelties, and it has to be dated in the 3rd century. 
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y. Third sub-group (D30-D40): 

This comprises mirrors with the zigzag lozenge raised to form an independent 
element of the principal d^cor (this occurred also in cat. C, eighth sub-group, and 
could there be proved to be a late phenomenon, of the 3rd c. B.C.). They all have 
bird-dragons or birds as the animal feature of the design (the same advanced feature 
as in sub-group jS). The backgrounds have (alternating with Interlocked T’s and 
granulation-bordered zigzag lozenges) some cases of (type c. background:) ordinary 
lozenges with spirals and granulation filling, which did not occur in the 4th century 
sub-group oc . Finally, some of the specimens have, on the star-shaped central band, 
petals, either single, long and pointed or drawn-out on long “stalks”. One of them 
(D37) has a “calyx“-like figure, cf. sub-group 8 below. All these advanced features 
combine to date sub-group y late: 3rd century B.C. 

8. Fourth sub-group (D41-D49, D52): 

This group comprises mirror types which have no animal representations, as have 
the majority of the D class, but which form an important part of the Lo-yang group. 
They show various late features: the harp-shaped or “calyx”-like figure (cf. D37 
in gr. y above); the same elongated and pointed petals as in sub-group y (observe 
here in some cases the granulation-lined border, a pre-Han criterion); the peri- 
pherically placed quatrefoils (occurring also in cat. C and there shown to be a late 
phenomenon of the 3rd century); background (besides granulation-bordered zigzag 
lozenges; no Interlocked T’s) with simple lozenges with spirals and granulation 
(type c.) and volute-and-angle figures (type d.), types that do not occur in the 
4th century sub-group a. 

This subgroup 8 evidently dates late in the 3rd century B.C. 1 ) 

Category E 

Like the large cat. C above, cat. E is a class that has its centre in the Ch’u state, 
what has been called here a Shou-hien group. The same is true of the following cat. 
F, which by its inscribed specimens has been determined above as being an early 
Han-time class, dating in the 2nd century B.C. The categories E and F are very 
closely akin—so much so that they have often been taken to form one class—but, 
as will be demonstrated below, they are, after all, contrasting on many essential 
points. Yet it is evident that they must be very close in time, and cat. E is clearly 
posterior to cat. C. It differs from the latter in many respects, inter alia by various 
innovations unknown also in the large cat. D above. In cat. E the central band is 
always round, never square as often in cats. C and D, nor, as a rule, star-shaped, 
as often in cat. D. It is generally larger (lies farther out) than in those classes and 
it is often set off against the principal d£cor zone in a new fashion: a raised line 

*) Some unusual and in part aberrant types are recorded. D50 is on the whole a D-class mirror but 
with the sharp-edged concave rim of the C class; D51 has an unusual application of the zigzag lozenge 
motif; D53 has a unique background pattern akin to the comma pattern. 
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is added outside the band and the space between is filled with slanting strokes 
(rope pattern). In the same way the rim is often set off against the decor zone 
(quite exceptionally this feature occurs in D21). 

The principal decor in cat. E consists of rows of dragons with all kinds of arabesque¬ 
like embellishments. They are placed either antithetically, in pairs, or consecutively 
round the d^cor zone. They are often too complicated to be easily grasped and we 
have therefore given skeleton drawings of a selection of dragon types in classes E and F. 

The dragon and bird representations differ widely in shape from those in C and 
D. The animals are furthermore executed in low, flat relief (very similar to that 
in cat. D, of pre-Han age): more or less broad, flat bands, whole and undivided. 
They differ radically from the technique in cat. C, which has the animals in thread 
relief, often double-lined. 

The zigzag lozenge proper, closed and symmetrical, which existed as the principal 
d£cor feature in a 3rd century phase of cats. C, and D as described above, does not exist 
in cat. E, but the corrupted, open version of it now appears, for the first time, in 
our E class, worked into the dragon pictures, at the tail or other parts of the animal’s 
body. 

The quatrefoil petals occur in cat. E not only in its more or less naturally executed 
leaf shape but also in the “bud-like” version. Cat. C had only leaf-like petals and 
“ear-flap” petals, and the “bud-like” petals constitute a further step in the deforma¬ 
tion of this motif. 

Most important are, finally, the background patterns. The comma pattern, 
which characterized the whole large Shou-hien cat. C, has been rejected in the Shou- 
hien cat. E. This category has two patterns: lozenges with spiral and granulation 
filling and volute-and-angle pattern. Both these patterns existed in 3rd century 
groups in the Lo-yang cat. D, but they were entirely unknown in cat. C. 

Thus the large Shou-hien cat. C which, as we have seen, ranges from the 5th 
to the 3rd centuries, has been ousted, in the very Ch’u state, by the new style of 
the E class; and since the latter, moreover, shows striking influences from 3rd 
century groups within the Lo-yang cat. D (flat relief in the animal figures and 
D-type background patterns), it dates in the later half of the 3rd century B.C. 1 ) 

Category F 

This Shou-hien class, of the 2nd century B.C., is closely cognate to the Shou- 
hien class E above: the same types of dragon pictures and the same placing of 
them, the same large, round central band in a large sub-group, the same addition 
in many cases of extra lines at this band and the rim, with a filling-in of rope pattern, 
the same deformed zigzag lozenges attached to the dragons. But the cat. F shows, 
on the other hand, many characteristics contrasting with those of the E class, 
some of them innovations unknown in the pre-Han categories. 

In the technique of the animal representations cat. F is syncretistic in that it 

1 ) Here, as in the preceding categories, there are stray instances with irregular and aberrant features, 
for instance the star-shaped marginal band in E1-E 3; hook-like embellishments on the petals in E 8; 
inside star-shape and two loosely twisted strings in the central band in E44. 
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employs, now the thread relief of cat. C (F1-F23), now the flat relief of cat E 
(F24-F48) (which fact makes us suspect that cat. C lingered on, so that cats. C 
and E coexisted under competition in the latter part of the 3rd century)—those 
with flat relief are carried to cat. F because of other criteria, defined below. 

The principal lines in the dragon bodies and their appendices in cat. E are never 
divided into two, they are more or less broad, flat bands, whole and undivided. 
In cat. F as a rule all or at least some of the principal lines in the drawings are 
divided into two (rarely three) parallel lines. This is true not only on the mirrors 
with thread relief but also on a majority of those with flat relief. (The few speci¬ 
mens without this cleaving are exactly congruous in other respects with those 
that have it and hence are placed in cat. F). 

The clean bands in the figures in cat. E are sparsely embellished with small 
petals, wing-like hooks etc. In cat. F this idea has grown into a system of over¬ 
loaded embellishments: hooks, curls and volutes on the lines are crowded and often 
form veritable rows of curls, what I have called “the Han curl border”. It is true 
that a tendency to such “curl borders” can sometimes be observed on Huai-style 
artifacts (for instance on agraffes), but only rarely and hesitantly. The “curl border” 
came into full swing only in the Han dynasty (see in detail HH p. 98). (This feature 
places specimens like F24, 27-29, 38, 40 in our cat. F). 

In the deformation of the quatrefoil petal cat. E has not come further than to 
the “bud-like” type, and it has many instances of the more natural leaf-like type. 
Cat. F has gone one step further in the deformation: to the “brush-like” petal, 
and it has rejected both the leaf-like and the “bud-like” types. 

In cat. E there is frequently the background pattern “lozenges with spiral and 
granulation filling”. This is rejected in cat. F and here there crops up in many 
instances another pattern: “converging groups of parallel lines (e.g. F19), a pattern 
unknown in pre-Han categories. 

On the cat. E mirrors there are never inscriptions though its central bands are 
just as well suited for texts as those in cat. F, where inscriptions are very common. 

In cat. F there is a large sub-group with square central band, which has no counter¬ 
part in cat. E. This F sub-group has the TLV feature which is entirely unknown 
in all the pre-Han classes A-E. 

Finally, and very important: there is a fundamental and deep contrast between 
the two categories. In cat. E the d^cor zone is generally, it is true, well filled up 
with the lively dragon figures but it is never overloaded, never really crowded. 
In cat. F there is a marked tendency to cram the whole zone as full as possible; 
it is less natural, free and “airy”, artistically less clean and sober than in cat. E. 
There are, of course, various degrees, but the majority of the specimens in cat. F 
are decidedly overloaded. 

Our conclusion is this: cat. E was the last great creation of a new style in teh 
Ch’u state in the latter part of the 3rd century. In early Han time, 2nd c. B.C., 
cat. F, closely affinited with the preceding cat. E but unlike it on many important 
points, dominated in the Shou-hien region which, as we well know, during the 
whole of that century formed a cultural centre of its own. 
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Category G 

This category brings us back to pre-Han times. The first sub-group (G1-G14) 
is cognate to cat. D; for Gl-12 cf. DIO, 17, 19, though the star-shaped bands 
(smooth, bare, slightly concave bands, in the technique common in cat. C) are 
simpler than in the Lo-yang D specimens, and the rims have the concave type 
(except for G12). For G13, 14 cf. D16, 37, 39, 40. The background pattern some¬ 
times consists of volute-and-angle figures, appearing earliest in the 3rd century 
in cats. D and C; sometimes lozenges with spirals and granulation just as in 3rd 
century sub-groups of cat. D (this pattern did not survive into Han time). For 
sub-group G15-19, d^cor: volute and angle figures, cf. G9, 10 (minus the star-shape). 

Of the complicated animal figures etc. in the first sub-group a detailed analysis 
was given in HH pp. 104-106. 

Cat. G dates in the 3rd century B.C. 

Category H 

This category is a debased continuation of cat. F. It is represented both in the 
Shou-hien and the Lo-yang regions. The metal in the mirrors is mostly much whiter 
than in the E and F classes. The small and fluted knob and the concave rim, often 
with a sharp edge, forbid a dating later than the 2nd century B.C. 

Category J 

This category, which belongs to both the Shou-hien and the Lo-yang regions, 
has knob, rim and white metal as in cat. H above. It has various characteristics 
in common with cat. F: often double-lined figures in thread relief; often the back¬ 
ground pattern converging groups of parallel lines; often square central band. 
But at the same time it has now and then reminiscences of other earlier classes: 
peripherically placed quatrefoils (J13), common in cats. C and D; the star-shaped 
margin, rare in cat. F but common in cat D, though here in cat. J placed inside a 
concave rim, with a strong thickening of the parts outside the arches. 

This latter feature is an innovation and there are several others: 

Frequently a background with volutes, or volutes and (curved or straight) parallel 
lines; 

The d^cor zone divided into four sections by small hemispherical bosses, some¬ 
times placed on a circular concave band (on J1 circles filled with spirals); 

The dragon figures frequently corrupted into compound figures of C curves, 
sometimes reduced to simple S figures; 

In some instances (J25) the quatrefoil petal turned into its latest and most 
corrupted form, reminiscent of the representations of “Scales” in the earlier bronze 
art; 

Inscriptions in the “stylized Small Seal” script. 

The small, fluted knob and the concave rim etc. place cat. J earlier than cat. L. 
It dates in the 2nd century B.C. 
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Category K 

This category, closely akin to the preceding cat. J, differs from it in several 
respects: 

Whereas the star-shaped margin in cat. J is placed inside a concave rim, here 
in cat. K there is no such rim; the star-points reach the margin, as in the pre-Han 
cat. D, but in contrast to the thin margin in cat. D here in cat. K the bows outside 
the arches are raised into a higher plane (thickened): 

The background is often quite bare; 

The quatrefoil petals, mostly in the “Scale-like” shape, often appear in pairs; 

When there are dragon figures, they are not reduced to combined C-curves or 
S-curves as in cat. J but they are more elaborate and fanciful; 

There are some cases of the TLV arrangement; 

In some instances animal figures are worked into the knobs. 

For further details see HH pp. 111-113. 

Some very simple types: K14, 15-17 are appended to this class because of their 
small fluted knob and inscriptions in pure or stylized Small Seal. 

A few specimens: K11-13, though closely akin types to K9, 10 show by their 
larger, hemispherical knobs some affinity to cat. L; they are transitional cases 
of the early 1st century B.C. 

For the rest cat. K dates in the 2nd century B.C. 

Category L 

Our specimens of this class have been adduced only for the purpose of deter¬ 
mining by epigraphical and typological data (as described in our introductory 
paragraphs above) a chronological terminus for the categories F, H, J, K. The 
L-type mirrors will not be further investigated here. As a class they date, as shown 
above, in the 1st century B.C.-lst century A.D. 
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List of Illustrations 


The owners of the specimens are here recorded only where public collections 
are concerned (His Majesty’s included). For the rest see the list in HH. 

Abbreviations: 

HM=His Majesty King Gustav VI Adolf. 

MF=The Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities. 

Berlin=Staatl. Museen, Berlin. 

Hallwyl=The Hallwyl Museum, Stockholm. 

Fogg=Fogg Museum, Cambridge, U.S.A. 

Malmo=The Malmo Museum, Malmo. 

Ontario=Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto. 

Hunan = Hu nan ch’u t’u t’ung king t’u lu. 

Kanizen= S. Umehara, Kanizen no Kokyo no Kenkyu. 

Rakuyo=S. Umehara, Rakuyo Kinson Kobo Shuei. 

Seikwa=S.Umehara, Shina Kodo Seikwa. 

T’u lu=Lo Chen-yu, Ku king t’u lu. 

Yenk’u=Liang Shang-ch’un, Yen k’u ts’ang king. 


6th c. B.C.: 


Al. HM 

A 2. HM 

A3. HM 

A 4. Hallwyl 

A 5. 

A 6. Seikwa 7 

A 7. Seikwa 2 

A 8. MF 

A 9. Berlin 


6th or 5th c. B.C.: 


Bl. HM 

B2. 

B3. MF 

B4. Ontario 

B5. MF 



6th or 5th c. B.C.: 


Cl. 

C2. MF 

C4. MF 

C6. Berlin 

C7. HM 

C8. MF 

CIO. MF 

Cll. HM 

C12. Hallwyl 

C13. Ontario 

5th c. B.C.: 


C14. 

C 14a. Hunan 5 

C15. Berlin 


4th c. B.C.: 


C16. HM 

C17. MF 

C19. Berlin 

C20. 

C21. HM 

C22. MF 

C23. Berlin 

C23a. HM 

C24. Malmo 

C25. MF 

C26. MF 

C27. MF 
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C28. HM 

3rd c. B.C.: 

C29. Ku king ying 

C29a. Hunan 12 

C30. HM 

C31. Kanizen 12 


C32. HM 

4th c. B.C.: 

C33. 

C34. HM 

C35. HM 

C36. Yenk’u 24 

C37. Berlin 

C38. MF 

C39. HM 

C40. HM 

C41. MF 

C42. Hallwyl 

C43. Seikwa 20 

C45. HM 

C46. MF 

C47. MF 

C48. 

3rd c. B.C.: 

C49. HM 

C50. MF 

C51. HM 

C51a. 

C52. Yenk’u 53 

C53. Ku king ying 10 

C54. Seikwa 19 


C55. MF 

4th c. B.C.: 

C56. HM 

C57. Kanizen 11 

C58. HM 

C58a. MF 

C59. 

C60. 

C61. 

C63. HM 

C64. HM 

C65. Yenk’u 30 

C66. 

C67. Kanizen 14 

C68. MF 


C69. MF 

3rd c. B.C.: 

C70. 

C71. HM 

C71a. 

C72. Seikwa 18 

C73. HM 

C74. Yenk’u 33 

C75. MF 

C76. HM 

C77. HM 

C78. HM 

C79. HM 

C80. HM 

C82. HM 

C83. 

C84. Fogg 

C85. HM 


Dl. Kanizen 15 

4th c. B.C.: 

D2. HM 

D3. MF 

D5. MF 

D6. 

D7. MF 

D8. 

D9. Yenk’u 48 

D10. Brit. Mus. 

Dll. 

D12. R. Scottish M. 

D13. Mus. Koln 

D14. 

D15. Rakuyo 44 

D16. HM 

D17. MF 

D18. Berlin 


D19. 

3rd c. B.C.: 

D 19 a. Hunan 44 

D21. Yenk’u 46 

D22. Yenk’u 66 

D23. HM 

D24. HM 

D24a. 

D26. Rakuyo 44 

D27. Ontario 
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D28. Kanizen 22 
D33. Berlin 
D36. 

D39. Berlin 
D42. Yenk’u 40 
D45. Kanizen 15 
D48. Kyoto Univ. 
D52. 


El. HM 
E5. Berlin 
E7. HM 
E10. 

E13. Kanizen 28 
E15. MF 
E18. HM 
E22. Berlin 
E25. HM 
E28. HM 
E31. MF 
E34. 

E37. HM 
E40. MF 
E43. 


FI. HM 
F4. MF 
F7. HM 
F10. HM 
F13. HM 
F16. Kanizen 30 
F19. HM 

F24. Mus. Amsterdam 
F27. Art Inst. Chicago 
F30. Brit. Mus. 

F33. M.F. Arts Boston 
F37. HM 
F41. Yenk’u 55 
F44. Yenk’u 50 
F47. Rakuyo 47 
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D29. 

D34. 

D37. MF 
D40. MF 
D43. 

D46. HM 

D50. Art Inst. Chicago 
D53. 


3rd c. B.C.: 
E2. HM 
E6. HM 
E8. HM 
Ell. HM 
E14. MF 
E16. 

E19. 

E23. HM 
E26. 

E29. MF 
E32. Kanizen 26 
E35. HM 
E38. HM 
E41. Berlin 
E44. 


2nd c. B.C.: 
F2. 

F5. Kanizen 24 
F8. 

Fll. Brit. Mus. 
F14. Kanizen 25 
F17. Freer Gall. 
F21. MF 
F25. MF 
F28. Berlin 
F31. HM 
F34. MF 
F38. HM 
F42. Kanizen 26 
F45. 

F48. HM 


D30. HM 
D35. Berlin 
D38. HM 
D41. MF 
D44. Berlin 
D47. MF 
D51. Kanizen 21 
D54. HM 


E4. Kanizen 27 
E6a. Hunan 35 
E9. Yenk’u 62 
E12. 

E 14a. Hunan 16 
E17. Brit. Mus. 
E20. 

E24. 

E27. HM 
E30. HM 
E33. MF 
E 36. Kanizen 28 
E39. HM 
E42. Berlin 
E45. Berlin 


F3. MF 

F6. Imp. M. Tokyo 
F9. Mus. Amsterdam 
F12. Yenk’u 49 
F15. Imp. M. Tokyo 
F18. M. Guimet 
F23. HM 
F26. MF 
F29. MF 
F32. Hallwyl 
F35. HM 
F40. Berlin 
F43. HM 
F46. 
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G4. Art Inst. Chicago 
G8. MF 
G11. Kanizen 7 
G14. MF 
G18. MF 


HI. HM 
H4. Berlin 
H8. MF 
H12. HM 


Jl. M.F. Arts Boston 
J 4. MF 
J7. MF 
J10. Berlin 
J13. HM 
J19. HM 
J 22. MF 
J25. HM 


Kl. Fogg 

K4. 

K10. HM 


Kll. HM 


K14. MF 
K17. T’ulu 15 


LI. HM 
L4. MF 


3rd c. B.C.: 
G2. R. Scottish M. 
G5. 

G9. HM 
G12. Seikwa 9 
G15. MF 
G19. Berlin 

2nd c. B.C.: 
H2. MF 
H6. MF 
H10. HM 


2nd c. B.C.: 
J2. MF 
J5. HM 
J 8. HM 
Jll. MF 
J14. 

J 20. MF 
J 23. HM 


2nd c. B.C.: 

K2. 

K5. 

K 10a. MF 

1st c. B.C.: 
K12. HM 

2nd c. B.C.: 
K15. T’ulu 15 
K18. T’ulu 16 


Period 9-23 A.D. 
L2. T’ulu 23 


G3. HM 
G7. Kanizen 7 
G10. HM 
G13. Kanizen 6 
G16. HM 


H3. HM 
H7. 

H11. HM 


J3. HM 
J6. MF 
J 9. HM 
J12. HM 
J16. MF 
J 21. 

J 24. MF 


K3. Seikwa 48 
K9. 


K13. MF 


K16. T’ulu 16 


L3. MF 
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